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**GOOD-NIGHT.” 





Good-night, beloved, good-night; 
Sleep soundly, love, and well. 
So sweet has been thy light; 
So sweet shall be thy knell. 
Good-night. 


The night comes down o'er all: 
Nightis the time for sleep; 
Around the shadows fal!— 
The shadows dark and deep. 
Good-night. 


Good-nigkt; now close thine eyes, 
Soft wings around thee fold; 
Sleep now until the skies 
Grow bright with morning's gold, 
Good -night. 
re ee 


A FLOWER OF FATE 
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THE AUTHOR OF “THE WILD WAR- 
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CHAPTER IX. (CONTINUED. ) 


71TH a great and painful start I 

\W awoke, The rose-gray light of dawn 

was in my room; some one without 

my window was calling softly, “Flower— 

Flower!’—and the thong of a whip was 
smiting™ my window-sill. 

Up I sprang, pushed back my tumbled 
hair, and ran—my ugly dream forgotten in 
a trice—to the open casement. 

Yes, it was new morning—young, lovely 
day—and the dawn had restored my lover 
tome. I leaned out into the sweet chill 
air, stretching both hands towards him. 
He grasped them and kissed them in 
gallant greeting. 

“Ah, that is right!’ he said gaily. “I 
see you are up and dressed, and so we can 
start without the least delay. It is now 
about a quarter to four. I meant to have 
even earlier, my darling, but could 
not altogether manage it. It bas been 
rather a rush as it is.’’ 

But I told him that I had not been to bed 
—had merely lain down with my clothes 
on, andin that fashion had fallen asleep 
unexpectedly. And then shyly I began to 
thank him for his gift of the previous day 
—the photograph, the sketch, and the dear 
note. But he struck in somewhat impa- 
tiently— 

“We'll talk 


been 


about that going along, 
dearest. Time’s short—our breakfast is 
Waiting at Northminster. The old hag’— 
that was aunt Hannah—“‘may wake up 
directly, you know; and then—and then, 
Flower, there’ll be a scene—a deuce of a 
row perhaps—and we don’t want that. 
Let us look sharp and be gone! 

“T will be ready in ten minutes, Daryl,”’ 
I promised quickly. 

“Ten minutes!’ echoed he, 
“Why, what have you to do ?”’ 

“T must make myself tidy and nice,” I 
answered timidly. ‘I—I feel rather con- 
fused and bewildered at present, to teil the 
truth, but a little cold water will wake me 
up.”’ 

‘“‘Well that won’t take long, Periwinkle. 
Do be quick about it, dear, for I aim getting 
hungry—fearfully hungry.” 

“And I must say my prayers too, Daryl,”’ 
I finished gently. 

He laughed. At 
that offered opportunity for, that 


frowning. 


any 


Calm and dispassionate refi ul 
have jarre 
“I'll give you ten minutes for ¢ 
thing,” he said blithely. “And, Flower,” 


he added, in a graver tone, “‘recollect what 
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I have told you. Bring notming away 
with you from this house, mind you, 
beyond the few things which are absolute- 
ly indispensable. All deficiencies shall 
be made good by-and-by.” 

I assured him earnestly that no wish he 
had expressed in the matter had been for- 
gotten byme. His wishes were commands, 
I told him, and should be obeyed to the 
letter. 

“The chaise,” said my lover, ‘is on the 
moor—just round the corner of that shed 
yonder. I'll goand see whether the horse 
is all right—what a pickle we should be in 
if he were to bolt!—and will return here 
when the time is up.’’ 

Daryl! strolled off on his 
withdrew from the window. 


” 


errand, and I 

When the ten minutes were flown I was 
ready. I had put on the 
clothes I possessed, my sole luggage being 
an antiquated sunshade—a faded mauve 
silk one, with a handle that doubled up and 
a deep fringe—and a small hand-bag. 

I had taken a last tender lingering look 
at my little bookcase, the wise silent occu- 
pants of which, I understood in after-years, 
had been my truest friends and companions 
at Moor Edge. 

I had knelt by the side of my small 
white rumpled bed, andin brief hurried 
prayed had passionately asked Heaven's 
blessing upon the step I was about to take 
—the new life Iwas about to enter upon, 
my new strange unknown life as Daryl 
Darkwood’s wife. 

And then—and then, looking slowly 
round the narrow familiar room, every 
homely bit of furniture in Which I can see 
before me now as distinctly as if long and 
bitter years of suffering could not by me 
be counted between “the dim yesterday 
and the bright to-day,’’ 1 realised that 
there was indeed nothing to 
done. 

I am ready. 

Again I went to the window. With out- 
stretched arms Daryl was waiting there. 

“Come!” said he. 

“By this way—like this?” I faltered. 

“Yes, itis the simplest and the safest,’’ 
he replied. ‘‘Hand me down the 
the parasol;then take my hands firmly 
jump. I will catch you, never fear!’ 

‘One 


best sumer 


more be 


9? 


bag and 
and 


, 


ing back. ‘*Do not—-do not be angry; bu 
—but I should like, if I may, to leave be- 
messaye, a written 


bind me some message 


—just a word or two—tor uncle Si—fo 
for—— Oh, you know what Imean?!’ 1 
broke off tremulously. 





Daryl Darkwood struck the ground with 
his foot. 

“What folly!” he exclaimed. “Why, 
Flower és 

“Please, oh,please let me!’ I whispered. 


“It won't take long 

Making no further objection on the point, 
he tore a leaf hastily from a sk¢ 
he carried in his pocket, and seribbied 
it— 


‘ 1 
Lehi-trOon 


ipon 


“Simon Creedy—I know everything;anad 
to-day I have left Moor Edge forever. I 
bave found one who truly loves me, and 
whom I dearly love. His hous not 
yours, henceforth will be mine. 

: “FLOWER DARKWOO! 

“There,” said my iover c¢ v—‘‘stick 
that, dea ly I i 
ar 1 
| mear » . ‘J 4 
il rate, fo! e | Sel 4 





moment, Daryl,’”’ I pleaded, hold- | 


a 
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“And—and there’s the signature. Oh, 
Daryl!” 
“It’s all right, my dear little girl. By 


the time the old ruffian comes home and 
reads that, why, you will of course 
‘Flower Darkwood’—in fact, a quite old 
married woman !”’ * 

Ah, well, I had been callea upon to 
choose between the two men, and I had 
elected to trust to Daryl Darkwood! Him 
I had choson before all other men; thence- 
forward I must do his bidding—obey him 
—he was my master. His wishes, his will, 
now and for ever after, must be mine. 

With my head turned aside, so that my 
sad eyes{should not witness the deed my 
trembling hands must so unwillingly per 
form, I pinned upon the cushion on my 
dressing-table those cold lines of eternal 
farewell. Oh, uncle Simon—oh, uncle 
Simon—good-bye—good-bye ! 

A few seconds later, with a poor forced 
smile, I assured my lover that I was ready 
—yes, really ready at last. I climbed on to 
the window-ledge, put my hands into his, 
and then, gazing trustfully down into his 
dark tender eyes, I sprang fearlessly earth- 
ward, to be caught safely within his strong 
and sheltering arms, 

The chaise that was waiting for us upon 
the breezy moor was a somewhat dilapida- 
ted-looking vehicle, I thought. It was the 
best he could get in the neighborhood, 
Daryl said gaily; and the animal attached 
to it—with no thoughts, I am sure, of bolt- 
ing—was tranquilly cropping the sweet 
and dewy herbage. 

The sun was waxing stronger; the larks 
were singing out of sight; upon the far up- 
lands the heather took faint crimoon and 
purple hues when viewed through the 
vanishing morning mists. 

I was seated by Daryl Darkwood’s side. 
silent. I dared not look 
back at the house I had forsaken. He 
yathered up the reins, gave the horse a 
sharp cut with the whip, and we 
off. 

“Ah,” 


be 


Iwas now very 


were 


cried 
from 


Daryl, suddenly stooping 
and taking beneath the seat of the 
musty old chaise a handful of lovely 
“T ought to have remem- 
these before! See, sweetheart— 
fasten therm at your throat! I 
whether they are as becoming as periwink- 


, @*? 
les 


kor 
I st 


‘ 
nioment I 


real 
orange-tlowers, 
bered 
wonder 


s moment, in a dazed unseeing way, 
the 
failed 
and deep signiticance, because I 
that their rare had 
ime somewhat giddy and faint. 
put the in my 
passed his arm round my waist. Fondly 
he drew ine to his side, and bent his dark 
head tomine. I clung to him helplessly— 
he was my all now! 
“What—is it possible that you have for- 


dat exquisite blossoms, Fora 


utterly to 


art 


real their 


ise 
tender 
beleve Saneaee e 
turnes 
flowers 


Daryl lap, and 


gotten, my dearest,’’ whispered he, “that 
this is our wedding-day ?” 
CHAPTER 


Life is real—life is bitter; but life after all 


is—or it should be—only a pligrimaye to 
higher things. So the sooner it is over the 
better. 

Some such sad reflection as this was 


dimly and onieined. through mv 


I aSSINY, 


tired brain, as 1 sat by the open window yf 
stalrs sitting-room in a not-toocheer 
ging-house which st 
| 1 Shepherds 
“fy <4 lea al al 
; * : { ' ~ “=i ‘ i 
ru rau ir 4 A A 
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to make the air grow yet more 
unendurably the mere thought of 
the real sweet fresh green country at even- 
tide to one’s longing like a 
dream of Paradise. 

The furniture of that up-stairs “drawing- 
room’’ was both a by-cone 
date; but the limp mustiin curtains about 
the window were ~and that 


windless 
close, 


came soul 


Shabby and of 

clean 
for. 

the chendelier 


tolerabls 
was something to be wrateful 

Flies however had made 
a favorite abiding-place; and 


Ussue-paper, 


green yellow 


fantastloally cut cdiamond- 


wise, draped the wilt frame of the mirror 
upon the mantelpiece, 
I was not alone inthe room. Dozing 


upon the hard sefa—which, notwithstand- 


ing its inflexibility, was rich in gay amti- 
macassars of all kinds—lay my little 
danghter,aged four years and some months 
—a delicate patient little sonl, and “the 
image of her mother,” strangers were 
wont to sav. Nevertheless I could not 


LIK CTLESS, 


diseern the 


To my eyes the little one was like her 
father; and sometinies, When my sad heart 
Was unusually low and sore, 1 grieved 
bitterly that this should be se. 

The sitling-room door opened softly; and 
With a start I looked round. The landlady 
of the house had entered the room; but she 
halted in the dusk near the doorway. 


“W hat—sitting all alone in the gloamin’, 


Mrs. Darkwood 7? said the landlady. 
“Dear, dear, "m, that is lonesome-like, isn’t 
it? Let me ligtt the gas.”’ 


“Hush—no!’ I answered, in a rapid un- 
dertone. “i prefer the twilight, thank you. 
Do not make Mrs. 


I fancy, 


a neise, Ramage. Isla, 


is aslee - 


“Pretty duck !’ breathed Mrs. Ramage, 
clasping ber hands and looking affection- 
ately towards the sofa. ‘Is she better to- 


night, mem, do youthink 


“I--] do not know I hope so,’’ replied 
ie 
‘ i rhttohavea a rto her—you 
really ought, Mrs. Dark wood,” whispered 
the landlady syvinipatheticalssy ‘the pretty 
angel! J don’t like to say it, but—but— 
she really seems fading away Rory says 
the sSami¢ and’ adeoctor, you Know, mem, 
if vou had himin time, would safe te be 
able to set matters straight a bit It seems 
such ‘ | ' When there's Doctor 
Morrison only ist round the corner 
in thie Preponda Road; wnd—and,”’ 
nt iM Ramage as delicately as her 
Kind hea i r | hie wid Wax 
a 1 yeertia ‘ } "4 ei if 
isti ‘ ar «lt» net ‘ i ans, Mrs 
Darkwood. I do assure you he isn't 1 
three-and siqpence a visit, which of rse, 
though, don’t include the medicine;that you 


get afterwards et the chemists He did 


Miss de Vere—my Kory, you know 
a lot of good when she was laid up 
some time back with anasty sore-throat. 
Indeed 1 do verily believe that if it hadn’t 
ha’ been for Doctor Morrison she would 
have lost her engagement att theatre 
And, a8 I said betore, Mrs. Darkw d, his 
fee is only three-and-sixpenes wid not so 
much as thatil \ Ayo te ils ii $6 

My hands were twisted fe y her 
mommy the tlesh 
2 ] t acly 
Spear > 
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It grates on my ear, Mra 
’ when 


will call him so, 
Ramage, to hear you say ‘Captain, 
the title is so utterly wrong.’ 


“Well, I'm eure I beg your pardon, 
mem,” simpered the landlady good-tem- 
perediy ; “but it will slip out sometimes, 
and J can’t help it. You see, it’s all hory's 
fault. She save that Mr. Darkwood is the 


distangiest-looking 
gentiemen as she ever set eyes on, either 
in the Park or at the Levity, or anywhere 
else for the matter o' that ; that he has got 
the true military cut, and that if he aln'ta 
Captain, why, he ought to be one, Rors 


handsomest and the 


mays; and so you must forgive 

‘Is Miss de Verey vet 7°’ J inquire ! 
gently, desirous turn the drift of the 
talk. 

“Oh. ves, Mra. Dark wood. What—didn't 
vou se it te heteh the omlibus?” 
cried the ther of M « Vere proudly, 
her ary ‘ “Why, it's close 
on nine k ! her turn comes on at 

4) is j ] aif 1, with a“ 
awift glan ‘ lf shi is 
Thea | I > hiave her 

Lurie 

PPrett ly bi alsicagee 

died . ‘ tiv fa 
pret , t 1h 
mive ti { | sj" 

“ ' ik 
biiritiges U? soatre at 
] “bie ‘ ‘ i \ 
alled \\ | J \" 
It me ‘ ‘ ty ifacl i 
ood eve 4 tha 

the rus i 
la itv bin ‘ pra I 
told her if th ‘ ite or crowded 
ranvthinyg shed ter take an “amsorta, 
for she had got t ergpray satinand 
her lovely 1 ‘princess 7 
and TP wetaleda't spile emi in a 
wided old { rid. ‘The 
proj Tr. Vanh . 
lia a Mite { ; P collie 
It ry i- } | | ‘ arty 
v t Muss 
Vurora «le \ ich Yeo Dye 
ve gtr 1 iccess that Mr. 
bhitnk think it will, 
WhvV, DeKNL Wee con ’ have her name 
tipeom the balls wre red Jetters a foot 
long, instead ofs or black Ones as 
she has had ‘ And ber salary 
Will te? rais I Mi l » rus iVs, Sole 
Ching t Pee toetter 
than a 

We ible pread 
thie ‘ ! I j 1} { should 
eome in and ‘ J said) wear 

\ ‘\r l rity, Moers, 
Ka a i ‘ lf fin 

‘\ ‘ \I rickgre 

‘ har a 

‘ . ‘ ‘ tn thi 
I f i 1 thie you 

] | ‘ NM boaar ihe 
! x I will 

. “ — & 
1, dlavinip 
big ‘ 

” | ial 
tl 
sl tive 
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! al ‘ thie Stuoall 
' ta ; bear 

fu ‘ DP bent over 
the ‘ t a a 
ute 

lita ‘ us beothy 
nis i- \\ a sliail we do? 
W hat shia 

The pay" arene 
igg tn | ‘ 4 hot 
js in, I . » eat try 

wil Liat ! 1 
t , spas ee ar 
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And 80 my thoughts—as they often did 
when f, in an utter heart-sickness which 
was nothing approaching resignation, sat 
down to tussle with my destiny—wan- 
dered without my will, back to the days 
that were forever dead. 

I was not the first woman, I knew, nor 
should I be the last, who had made a griev- 
ous blunder upon the threshold of her 
womanhood. 

The wild freshness of life's morning is 
the time of sowing, and woe for the guer- 


don of the sower if that sewing-time be 
lightly regarded! The harvest thereof 
will be a barren one, and in truth means 


blackest failure. 

As I sat there so stilly and with bowed 
head, my little sick child sleeping on the 
couch a few yards away, my girlhood came 
back tome. I was a girl again, a girl inne 
never dreaming 


eent, careless and free, 
that the day would dawn which would see 
me Daryl Dark wood’s wife. 
Hlow well did IT remember my 
life! And how far back in the unalterable 
its health, its mvs 
of its 


jsclation Of its 


moorland 


past it all now seemed 


tery, Its simple JONS 5 the glory 


slimmer, the mtili 


lonely 
lonelier winter; my books, niy day-dreatis 
and my taithful mongrel trie nad ; and those 
two-—the 


whom for so long and so 


gid =the i 
trustfully I had 
looked as my sole kith and kin! 
And then 


] ath liad ste pped Dary| Dark wood, bring 
| 


rian Worrall Lupo } 


and then across inv calm lite 


ing With him love, agony, mistrust, terror, 


widda spreads BeVeriq of all that had hi 


y 
erto bound me to an existence which before 


his coming had been enough. 


knew now in my ignorance 
Which verily was bliss--I had 


fied, 


hie « ime, I 


Yes, until | 
| 
been salis- | 


But with him and his headlong 
al!) was changed, and the wild freshness of 


had tled forever. With know! 


passion 


thicoorbinig 


edge, as in the first den days, had come 
pain; and @yes that had been a stranger to 
the anguish of weeping had grown familiar | 


With the bitterness of real tears, Life is 


indeed very real, verv ecarnest—at least it 


issoto ninety-nine mortals out of every 
hundred. 
Hlow vividly did I remember my flight 


from Moor dye ; our hasty marriage be 
fore a registrar at Northiminster ; our won- 
brief deli 
rium of which joy-dream | eared not now 


to recall, for the present 


drous honeymoon abroad, the 


Was 





nade up of 
earnest actualities, and such contrasts are 
not Kind, 

The first vear of tay married life had not 
been wholly unhappy ; and at the close of 
ity child was born, Our little 
have already said, was at 


daughter 
this 
date something tiore than four vears old : 


Isla, as | 


and night and morning did Jd thank heayen 


that neither brother nor sister had followed | 

her. kar better so! 
No; that first vear of wedded life. which 

had been spent in Paris, where Diary 


Darkwood had appeared to possess many 


friends, both men and women, had not 
been Wholly unhappy ; though it had mot | 
taken mea whole yearto find out that in | 


the man | had married there were two 


Daryl Dark woods—the one who, in a briet 
and seeret wooing, had won me at Moor | 
dye; the other the husband, and no | 
longer a lover, who had alre uly oy 

tired of me, and wh made no feiumyt 


showing that this was not the truth. 
In those ¢ irly davs of our life toy 
had, too, made other strange discoveries, 


Which had at tirst tilled me with aeute dis 


nav. Dut in time, alas, one gets used. t 
anVthing, even toa bad husband. 
Phe man T bad married was cursed with | 
the viee which is the parent viee of all the 
rest. Hle Being 


fond of pleasure and constant Vv secking 


Was lazy. lazy, he was 
oftentinnes drank more than was good = for 
him, and in his cups would swear at me, 
his territied wife, 


In & language that before 


t 
mv marriage had never assailed me. 


“IT thought vou were an artist—a painter, 


Daryl 7’ I said wondering!y to him on 


day, perhaps some six mouths after that 


hurried ceremony at Northminster 


“So DT am,’’ said he. 
“Why, then, do vou never paint ?” 
} 
‘On. ¥ i don’t understand l a 
ittiate I i i ate rs leer } 
i } vt “ Ih } i 
? r + 
‘ 
uA 
NV hie 
ever, aay i 4 ] 
’ 
| Ai s i ' = 
A ‘ S i} 
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very deaf and also very blind when he 


| chose, 


I knew even now no more of him than I 
bad known on my wedding~lay. His peo- 
ple were all dead, he said carelessly, or he 
was dead to them—which amounted to the 
same thing. 

If anything, he was, as he had given out, 
a painter by profession, but believed in- 
deed be was getting sick of that; though 
doubtless he should take to painting again 
when once we got back to fengland. 

We had no fixed home, we Dark woods — 
we were wandererson the face of the earth. 
A few months spent in one Continental 
town, a few months passed in another—so 
the years went by, Daryl making friends 
of a certain sort whithersoever we moved, 
I secking none. From a shy, slender, 
quite unformed girl IT had become a quiet, 
reserved, not to say a proud woman, look- 
ing, by reason of the manner in which I 
carried myself, considerably taller—so I] 


was told—than I really was. I had my 


child for companionship, for society, and 


that was all;for the men and women whose 
company Was sought by Daryl, and who 

his, were 
beings 


seemed to find pleasure in 


cmphatically not a class of with 
any 


Instinetively I 


whom J could in wise feel either at 


ease or at home. shunned 
wite no 
little 


world to me now. 


disliked them; yet I could 


Isla, my 


and 
reason for my dislike. 
daughter, was all the 

It would not infrequently happen that 


1 ; 


Daryl would tly into a passion with me for 
to make a end of 

“Mrs. That,’’ and the 
Who if possible, more ob- 


that thre 


‘ * rif 
declining f Countess 


This” or 


of them, 


hushancs 
were, 


jectionable Woman themselves, 


land would t llme, Flower Darkwood, that 


I was shy, unformed, foolish, and that my 
curious bringing-up had made of me some- 
thing worse than a nun. 

Naturally taunts, disputes of this nature 
between us led to much misery in the way 
One night in 
drinking with 


f downright quarrelling. 
Dresden, Daryl had been 
some American acquaintance of his in the 
town who, he said, were “painters.”’ He 
came in and reproached me for moping, 
for unsociability—he was evidently in a 
bickering humor—and for the fiftieth tine 
told me that I wasshyand stupid—enough, 
in fact, to drive a man to the dogs, 

There are limitsto human forbearance; 
and unmerited reproach—to say nothing ot 
undeserved neglect—is at all times hard to 
endure patiently. 

“If IT was shy and stupid, Daryl,” I said 
bitterly, but as calmly as I was able, “why 

why did you marry me ; said 

“Ah, Wiiy ?” 
agreeable sigh. 

“And, having married me,” ] continued, 
with warmth, “Why don’t you 
receem your promise, Daryl? When you 


answered he, with a dis- 


rising 


made me you wife, you said—— 


“If TL had not been so confoundedlyv in 
love with vou, | never should have miacde 
VOU my wife,” grumbled he. “There 


was the mischief of it! 
“You said—vou promised me faithfully 
deny it—that 


your utmost to discover the truc 


you cannot you would do 


history of 


mv parentage in the days—in the days be- 


” 


fore 1 was—before I was taken to—— 
“Confusion seizethat stale old grievanee!”’ 


“Ain J] 
ll were 


Violently never to hear 


Wise, l 


he said 


the last of it? If ve lower, 


tm would be content to let it rest—it is an 
With what 
vou have in the present. 


Dake iy Wwe rd for it, 


igiv past—would be satisfied 


there’s no good to 


‘Daryl, once for all, I do not mean to let 
satistied. For my own 
e, for Isla’s sake. I want to know —nayv, 


lsooner or later know the truth ! You 






have no peace until Il know it.” 
faced me savagely. 


uo make me speak 






out,’ he eried., 
Hleaven knows I don't Want to—to 
ir feelings '’ 


“wh 
hurt 
] w: tanding at the time; but, turning 


sudden faint, I sat down, 


‘My eclinps Daryl!” I echoed 
iInwisel) It bas only just oecurred 
vou th nn unlike other women, 


yy i l wer! Vi MiaARKe 4 
‘os rihen to him with vour 
‘ i kand disconter I sa 
- L past alone ets ritip 
Thad } 
‘ exta 
or 

s 

\ i I i 
il rwha 4 is 
~ - - t - iL Se ve ~ ‘ 
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“Then you believe now,” I said huskily, 
‘“({hat—that my uncle—I—I mean, that the 
yenerous-hearted old man man at Moor 
Edge was—was, in fact——”’ 

“Exactly,” putin Daryl, with a hiccough., 
“] believe that, when years ago the old 
scamp brought you home to Moor Edge, 
he had simply, from some secret quarter 
or another, claimed his own—had seen fit 
to adopt—well, if you will have it—his own 
child.” 

“But the Stonyhampton people used to 
say that I had been stolen, Daryl, or—or 
something of the kind,” cried I piteously. 
“Often I have heard you say so yourself. 
Oh, you must remember yp? 

“The Stonyhampton people be— 
Pshaw,” broke off Daryl Darkwood 
roughly—“how should the fools know ? 
Flower, I want some brandy-and-seltzer. 
Get it, please; look alive; and do, for 
Heaven's sake, cease this infernal chatter 
about what can’t be helped or mended.” 

] took no notice of his request; but, white 
to the lips, I rose to my feet and staggered 
over to the arm-chair in which he lay 
sprawling, his hands thrust down into his 
pockets, his long legs stretched wide 
apart. 

“I'll get you nothing—I’ll never obey 

you in any one trivial thing again, until— 
until 1 have heard the truth. You shall 
speak out to-night, if—if in so doing you 
should break my heart—should kill me 
outright!’ said I passionately. “If I am 
the child of Simon Creedy, why then was 
unfit to be my home? What 
were the horror and the mystery of Moor 
Ikidyve, and why did you terrify me into 
itting its roof? Why——’” 
“] wanted you,’? he interrupted me 
sullenly, in his turn, ‘J was idiotically in 
love with you. A man will do anything, 
dare anything, say or sWear anything, to 
yet for his own the woman he loves, You 
ought to know that by this time.”’ 

“Whata man,and whata noble love !’’ 
I said, with bitter scorn, 

Hie laughed unpleasantly, with lowered 


fiis ROUSE 


qu 


evelids. 
“Daryl ! cried I, I will know ! Do you 
hear? You tell me! Who—what 
was—what is Creedy ? Tell me 
Daryl 1’ 

With an oath Daryl Darkwood sprang 
unsteadily from his chair; and, gripping 
me by the shoulders, he force@ me down- 
wards upon my knees, 

“Tell you? I will!’ he shouted, still 
gripping me, and swaying above me, as I 
yvianced up at him with quailing affrighted 
eye s. He is sid 

Iie bent low over me, dropped his voice, 
and hissed the hideous words into my ear. 
Yet I heard them—heard them each one 
distinetly. 

Shudderingly I looked back into my 
strange past, and saw it all once more as if 
by lurid lightning gleams ; and I believed 
that Daryl Darkwood had then spoken only 
the truth—that I had heard the grim truth 
atlast. No, I never doubted then for an 
instant that I was Simon Creedy’s child. 

{ was not very vigorous in those days; 
on that night I was really faint and ill. 
With merely a gasp for breath, a short 
heart-broken sob, I sank unconscious at 


shall 
Simon 





Daryl’s feet. 

For days afterwards I kept to my bed, 
stricken down with a kind of melancholy 
but time, one knows, is a 
marvellous physician, and by-and-by I 
strong again. Neverthe- 
had it not been for my child—the lit 
tle dark-haired Isla—l should, I thought, 
have prayed that I might die and be at rest 
forever, 

After that ever-to-be-remembered night 
in Dresden, the past—the fatetul past in 
Which we two had met—was never again 
tentioned between Daryl Darkwood and 
me. For myself, I could only ponder it 
With horror unspeakable—though often- 
times the old life would come back to me 
in my dreams. 

And my mother—what of her? I won- 


and low fever: 


rallied and grew 


LGSs, 


| dered sometimes. Was she living or dead ; 


li 
| 


and, if living, where? Did Simon Creedy 
himself know ? Perhaps yves—perhaps no. 
And so—and so it was because of my birth 
the shame of it—that he had in my earli- 
call “uncle.” 
The stain on my life, he fancied, could be 
rubbed 


est vears taught me to him 


Maen thus—hidden, but never 

had ms ore i, S phe 
hieig oO! liow bitter aud crooked W# 
now tull of disappointment, of djsen- 


hantment, and of rough awakenings from 









































THE SATURDAY 








When Isla’s fourth birthday had gone 
by, it became plain to me, horribly plain, 
that money was growing scarce in our little 
family. 

Daryl’s means, whatever their source, 
were on the brink of exhaustion ; his luck 
atthe gaming tables—and for some time 
past he bad played a good deal—seemed 
utterly to have deserted him. 

His sketches, his paintings, appeared to 
be of no value abroad ; no one, in fact, 
seemed to care about or to understand the 
very English-looking pictures that Daryl 
drew and painted. 

With every day he grew more morose 
and black-browed ; and when things went 
wry, and loomed in the near future more 
hopeless than ever, he drank brandy, and 
swore terribly, frightening little Isla out of 
her wits. 

Left, as I had been, so much to myself, I 
had turned my leisure and my loneliness to 
solid account. Naturally fond of books, 
and keenly alive to the pleasure derived 
from their silent companionship, I had by 
diligent study during the past few years 
acquired—fer an English woman—a _ thor- 
ough mastery over the French 
Jinan tongues, 

For study, for hard mental work of any 
kind, I found that I had a genuine apti- 
tude. The acquiring of languages came 
easy to me ; music too had not neg- 
lected. 

In our more prosperous days, whilst 
staying in Munich, Daryl had consented to 
my studying under the first rate guidance 
of the famous Herr Bode; and afterwards 
with other clever tutors elsewhere, I had 
accomplished wonders. My progress in- 
deed had astonished myself. 

It had proved that I was gifted with a 
strong and beautiful voice, deticient in no 
quality—powerful in its passion, sweet in 
its pathos; and patient hard work and 
right cultivation had brought their usual 
reward, 


and Ger- 


heen 


Yes ; in the old dead and gone days I had 
been a shy, light-hearted, ignorant girl; 
but with hard schooling, in a hard world, I 
had become a woman of many accomplish- 
ments—reserved unquestionably, yet capa- 
ble of intense feeling—suflering much per- 
haps were others would not suffer at all. 

W hen we discovered that financial matters 
were desperate—realized that something 
must beyond all doubt be done to remedy 
them—we were in Brussels, having lately 
arrived from Homburg. 

‘Properly managed, the journey would 
not cost us much, Daryl,’ I suggested. 
“Let us go to England.” 

“What pray to do there ?’? he muttered 
with a frown. 

“Tam certain that I could teach French 
and music,’’ I said, “and other things be- 
sides. And you—you could of course sell 
your pictures in London, Daryl.” 

Again he said something in a growling 
tone—soimething to the effect that he was 
not, if he knew it, going to have his wife 
slaving about the London 
drudge of a daily governess. 

A queer smile, I believe, passed over my 


streets as a 


lips, although it was nothing new to me 
to hear Daryl Darkwood take this lofty 
tone when all the while 1 knew that he 
cared not a straw in so faras his wife's dig- 
nity or inclination might be at all in- 
volved. 

After much grumbling and gloom on 
Daryl’s part, my suggestion was ultimately 
acted upon. We came to London towards 
the end of May, and found a cheap lodg- 
in the Lambeth district. 

Butit soon became too evident to my 
eyes that the child, delicate from her birth, 
Was sickening and growing frailer in that 
low-lying locality near the river; and J 
therefore urged Daryl to quit Lambeth 
and to move westward, where the air 
would be lighter and purer, 

After some difliculty, another lodging 
Was found in the vicinity of Shepherd's 
Bush—C hesterfield A venue, the place was 
called—in the house of Mrs. Ramage and 
her daughter Aurora; and then Daryl re- 
fused emphatically to move an inch far- 
ther out of town. 

From the Tregonda Road, said he, we 
could, by the aid of tram-car and ommibus,in 
avery short time get to Kew or to Ealing 
Common ; and Surely those places were 
airy enough for anybody, 


Could I have had my will, we should 
have removed outright to some utlving 
br 7¥ suburt this alone for 1 
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lay s house; two weeks rent had ‘ n 


Somehow or other, one 
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owing. 
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n the way of trinkets I j the one Op] sil 


had possessed had been quietly parted 


| with before we left the Lambeth lodging. 


Few ds they were,: Daryl, I well knew, 
had missed them—they were his own gifts 
to me—I had no others; but he said noth- 
ing—nor would he, I well knew too, say 
anything with regard to the disappearance 
of my jewels. I sold my gold chain one 
day for three pounds; on the following day 
Daryl bad come to me and had‘*borrowed”’ 
thirty shillings. 

At the present time I[ had not a penny in 
the world to call my own—it was the truth 
—and the little sick Isla was in need of 
many a luxury that it was utterly out of 
my power to obtain for her. 

So far I had made no attempt whatever 
to find pupils or employment of any sort, 
for I could not endure the thought of the 
child’s being left to the casual care and 
mercy of strangers; though no two female 
hearts could be more thoroughly kind 
than were the hearts of Mrs. Ramage and 
her daughter Aurora, 

The latter was a rising “comedy artiste” 
at a certain theatre of varieties situated 
somewhere between Holborn and Soho, 
called the “Levity,”” where she figured in 
the bills and programmes as Miss Aurora 
de Vere, the motherof Miss de Vere having 
all her life, though in a humbler capacity, 
been associated with theatres and “caves 
of harmony” both in town and in the 
provinces, 

Mrs. Ramage’s husband, when alive, 
had been in turn a carpenter, stage-carpen- 
ter, a “super” in a crowd, a limelight man, 
a waiter in theatre refreshment-rooins, and 
had also in his time filled other useful posts 
in the same busy and interesting sphere of 
action; whilst Mrs. Ramage herself had 
been a “scrubber-out”’ of green-rooms and 
dressing-rooms, a dresser to third-rate 
actresses and singers, also, like her 
husband, a “super’’ in a crowd; and once, 
years back, she had “gone on” with 
Aurora when a real live baby in long 
clothes was wanted in a harrowing scene 
atan East-End theatre where realism per 
haps ranked betort art. 

But, when her husband died, and sli 
was no longer young herself, Mrs. Ramage 
took to letting lodgings at Shephere’s Bush. 
She was an active, a good-hearted, and an 
honest soul, and she refused flatly to live 
in idleness upon her daughter’s comforta 
ble earnings. If she could get members 
of “the profession” totake her drawing- 
room floor, why, so much the better was 
Mrs, Ramage pleased, they were as a whiff 
of the old life she had known and loved in 
her youth. If however lodgers of this 
character were not forthcoming, she made 
the best of those she could get in their 
stead. 

Mrs. Ramage was proud of her lodgers, 
and never robbed them. Nevertheless, 
solt-hearted as landladies of 
lodging-houses many occasionally 
that they do not like to be kept waiting 
unduly for money honestly their 
How, I there 
summer night gloom by the open upstairs 
window-—-my head stilled bowed on my 
locked hands, my heart sick 


suburban 


prove, 


OWT, 


wondered, as ! sit in the 


with despai 


—how was Mrs. Ramage to be paid that 
week—not only that week, but the 
and the week following?) Hlow was Doctors 
Morrison, who lived “only just round the 
corner” in the Tregonda Road, to be called 


next, 


in to prescribe for Isla, when doctors want 
their fees, no matter how reasonable those 
fees may be? Doctors, moreover, ares 
chary of trusting strangers; they like othe 
folk in this world, must look after thei 
own. 

What was to be done? What mitst be 
done fer the best ? 

I knew that Daryl had a little moncy 


with him; for a few days back he had sur 
ceeded in selling two or three water«olar 
drawings toa dealer and 
the Strand. But I did not know—he 
not told me—bow much he had got for his 
pictures. What money he 
this manner he always wanted for himself. 


framic-lMiaker in 
had 
could obtain in 
1 hated—it was agony to me—to be obliged 
to ask hiin fora single shilling. 

Ah, if he would only work or try 
work harder! 
tedly—the pluck, the application, the wi 
were wanting. What,I wondered drearils 


did he do with his time, his money, 


The talent was his undoub 


Wii li 
he had any to spend? He was out near 


the whole of the day Whither did he 
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EVENING POST. 


light upward upon my bowed head. A 
hand dropped heavily upon my back. 
Witha great start and wild dazed eyes I 
looked up. 

“Why the deuce are you sitting in the 
dark, Periwinkle” cried my husband 
boisterously. 
winkle’’'when he was in high good humor, 
and occasionally when he was not. “Are 
you asleep?”’ 

In an instant I was wide awake. 

“No—dreaming though, perhaps,” I 
answered, myself unconscious of the bitter 
weariness in my voice. 

“Well, look here—— Why on earth 
didn't that old fool below lightthe gas? It's 
alot past ten,’’ he droke off, noisily pro- 
ceeding to draw down the chandelier and 
to search for a box of matches that he 
carried in his waisteoat-pocket 

‘“T asked her notto, And, Daryl, please 
make less noise if you can. Isla has 
fallen asleep upon the sofa; she is very 
poorly to-night.”’ 

He struck a match, and set the gas flar- 
ing extravagantly. I perceived then that 
he had been drinking, though in a manner 
he was now sober. 

“Poor, Flower—you are full of fancies 
about that child! She's naturally a bit 
de! ieate—al ways was. With all your 
coddling, you only make her worse~—'m 
sure of it; and—and—— Why, she ought 
to have been in bed hours ago.”’ 

“Do you want any supper, 
asked quietly. 

I was aware our larder just then was fur- 
nished scantily enough. 

“Presently. Look here, Flower—I was 
in luck's way to-day. In Piccadilly I ran 
sort of 


Daryl?” I 


ayvainst an old school-fellow—a 
cousin or connection of mine, I suppose he 
is—and he lent me ten pounds.” 

“Lent you, Daryl ?’’ 

“Yes,” he said roughly ; “why not?” 

‘“Tymryl, give me #« sovereign of it?’ I 
said. 

“What for, my dear 7’ he hiccoughed, 

“f want to see Doctor Morrison about 
Isla. His fee, Mrs. Kamage says, is only 
three and sixpence. But—but of course, 
Daryl, there will be the medicine to pay for 
as well,”’ 

“Ob, hang it, Flower, if you are going to 
beyin physicking the youngster with doc 
tor’s stull, you'll about do for her altogether 
—see if you don’t!’ he remarked care- 
lossly, going somewhat unsteadily over to 
the bellecord and pulling it sharply. “By- 
the-by, Ll asked Leigh Eversleigh to call, if 
he didn’t inind coming out to such an in 
fernal hole as this, And he said he 
would,”’ 

“Is Leigh Eversleigh the old friend 
whom you met to-day, Daryl?” Lin quired, 
resolving then and there that, should this 
Leigh Kversleigh ever really find his way 
out to Chestertield Avenue, I would thank 
him, let it cost me what it might, for his 
yenerous and timely “loan.” 

“Yes, beis. And if—and if,” said Daryl, 
“you do positively want the money, why, 
here's a couple of sovereigns for you, Peri 
winkle. The old woman down-stairs must 
be paid, | suppose.”’ 

I caught up the two gold pieces eager 
murmuring my feverish thanks,just as the 


child upon the sofa stirred wunessily, 
moaned a little, and then said plain 
tively— 

“Mamma, mamma, are you here 7?” 

“fam here, Isla. And are you better 
my darling 7’ 

J anni ery tired, marima, and #0 
thirsty. 

“Aye you, Isla? And what would ou 
biK¢ ie 


Some lemonade, tiamma.’’ 


“You shall have it directly, darling. F 
eried Daryl, laugh 


“Pjred —lemonade " 


ing loudly. “Bless my heart alive, what 
mext?’’ 


“Papa, is it you? 


then ? 


lave You come home 


Toddlekins 7?” 


rr 


bemicy JL meres, doesn't it, 


aaid her father boisterously. “Come in 


shouted he in answer toa tap at the sitting 


room doer; and Mrs. tamaye, having 
heard the bell, accordingly entered, bear 
ing a4 #upper-tray with everything at once 


collected upon it that there was to bring 


up “taire to her lodgers, 


‘Al sir, how are you this evening ” 
sid r4. Ramage simperin gly, as she set 


He always called me “Peri- | 
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Bric-a-Brac. 

Tur Potato—The French have been do- 
ing honor tothe potato by celebrating the 
centenary of Parmentier, who not only in- 
troduced that root into France, but 
inveigied his countryment into eating it. 
Parmentier’s efforts to popularise the plant 
were all in vain until he bethought him of 


the old proverb concerning stolen fruit, 
and planted a large field with potato. 


When they were fit for digging he caused 
them to be protected all day long by 
gendarmes. When the oflicers were with- 
drawn his potato-field was plundered. The 
taste thus acquired spread with amazing 
rapidity; Parmentier had a title bestowed 
on him by Louis XVI, and took for his 
crest a potato lower. 

Tix Eceruant’s VPiery. Ancient 
Writers (as Pliny and .Wlian) have reecor- 
ded that elephants go forth from the haunts 
in which they seclude theniselves in order 
to worship the new moon, and they add 
thatin lifting their trunks in the air the 
elephants present the green branches of 
trees to that changeful planetdeity, and 
endeavour by such an offering to testify 
towards her their respeet and 
Some ancient authorities also 


submission. 
agree that 
this particular the 


elephants, sharing in 


ritual of the Persians and the Peruvians, 
obwerve the custom every morning of salut 
ing the sun by elevating their trunks, aa if 
these were praying hands, with the view of 
commencing the day with an act of religt- 
ous homage. 

A CLEAR QuESTION.—A certain learned 
judge, when attempting to be clear, i at 
“My 


man,’ he is reported to have said to a wit- 


tines rather perplexing. pool wo 


ness, “you tust give an answer, in the 
words of which you are 
capable, to the plain and simple question, 
whether, when you were 
street with the baby on your arm, and the 
coming down on the right 


and the 


fewest 


possible 
crossing the 
omnibus was 


cab on the left 
brougham was trying to pass the 


and the widde, 
omnibus, 
you saw the plaintif? between the brougham 
and the cab, or between the omnibus and 
theca, 
at all, 


brougham, cab, and omnibus, or either, or 


or Whether and when you saw him 


and whether or not near the 
any two, and which of them resy« etively 
or how was it 7” 
Tarroo Customs. —A current article on 
says that in 
Angeles, 
capsed the 


former times in 
California, 
marks 


the subject 
the vieinity of 
every chief 
upon lis face to be reproduced upon trees 


[0 


tattooed 


or poles which indi ated the boundaries of 


hisiand:; and, as these marks were well 
known to neighboring chiefs, they were a 


sufficient warning that troespassefs would 


be punished. A ctstom akin te this 
prevails in Sustralia, where the tattooed 
lesivns pon the face of anative are often 
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It grates on my ear, Mra 
’ when 


will call him so, 
Ramage, to hear you say ‘Captain, 
the title is so utterly wrong.’ 

“Well, I'm sure I beg your pardon, 
mem,"’ simpered the landlady good-tem- 
peredly ; “but it will slip out sometimes, 
and I can't help it. You see, it’s all Rory’s 
fault. She says that Mr. Darkwood is the 
handsomest and the distangiest-looking 
gentiemen as she ever set eyes on, either 
in the Park or at the Levity, or anywhere 
else for the matter o' that ; that he has got 
the true military cut, and that if he aln’ta 
Captain, why, be ought to be one, lory 
says ; and «o you must forgive-—" 

“Js Miss de Vere gone yet?" I inquired 
gently, desirous to turn the drift of the 
talk. 

“Oh, ves, Mra. Darkwood. What—didn't 
you see her run out to ketch the omlibus?” 
cried the mother of Miss de Vere proudly, 
her voice going upward. “Why, it’s close 


on nine ook, and ber turn comes on at 


“Oh, hush, please,” I entreated, with a 
awift glance towards the sofa, “If she is 
asleep, I would not for anything have her 
disturbed.” 

“Pretty darling 


awain wlaneing at the sofa; 


breatl 


ied Mrs, Ramage 
obedientiv, als 
“pretty briticwce nit dear ! As 1 was say inige,”’ 
of whispers, 


; and Rory, 


she continued, in Lie stables 
‘St is Clase Uprom tmine OClLOCK 
during this week, is due at the theatre at 
15. She has a tew song 


called ‘Would You Beles ve y And 


for this evening 


Rory says that the whole orchostry, and in- 
deed evervibody at tl theatre, vows that 
the chorus is the tuost fetching one that the 
Levity has heard for «a long time past. I 
told her if the onglilbus was late or crowded 


oranything she'd better take an “ansorm, 
for she had got on her silvergoray satinand 
her lovely new purple-velvet ‘princess ;’ 
and T wouldn't have ber spile ‘em in a 


crowded old om tetas foo thie world. The 


proprictor and tuanayer, Mr. Binkworthy, 
has a SUpper on t ight, and, of course 

I} ’ 
Rtorvy was in ol lie said the party 


t i 


would tet ‘ ipoete without Miss 
Aurora de Vere, and, if ‘Would You HBe- 
lieve It? yu t success that Mr. 
Binkworthy and all of “em think it will, 
why, next week Kory will have her name 
upon the bulls in large red letters a foot 
long, instead of siaall blue or black onesas 
And her salary 
Will be raised, Mr. Binkworthy says, some 


Ll that will be better 


she has had it up till now, 
thing comsideralie —at 
than all.” 
“Well, you need ne 
the cloth unless Mr, 


come inand wantanvthing,’’ 1 said wear- 


trouble to spread 
Dark wood should 


ily. *“Andifhe should T will ring, Mrs, 
Ramage. | want nothing my lf, thank 
you,’ 

“Notevent ria said Mrs. Ramage, 
reluctant t 

‘N ‘ It is cooler in the dark,’ I 
answered 

“And the Captain 7 Oh, ¢xcuse me ’m— 
I forgot again. Mr. Darkwood then, you 
think, Weor't tee is ist vet ?” 

“] cannot t \s IT said, Mrs. Ramage, 
ifhecomesin and wants anvthing I will 
ring 

I} il i ‘ ! herself disiissed, 


i ‘ ' ; . 
Packed towards thie (loor : and, 


, 
| ’ ‘ ¥ ’ ‘ 
| i priaitiercd thre 


having 
landing, she 


{ cautiously as she had 
‘ behore 

\ l stouike from my cehais 
and eres { Pf sSnadowy antimnacas- 

ir-st i fa to reassure mveelf thatthe 
litle one had not roused. 

No tiie 1 tin failien into a sound 
sleep, Was breathing regularly, the small 
patle face pillowed Upomatinvyv aru. tear- 
fuleven of hissing tay darling, I bent over 
the sofwhead and murmured PASS LOn- 


uters 

“Heaven heip and have pity on us both, 
my treasure, ivown. What shall we do? 
What shall we do? 

Then ina kind ot dum lespair press. 
ingmy forehead downward into my hot 
palma, I moved SOWLV back tony seat by 
the window—tbhere to think On e more to 
try to think dispassionately what could be 
done tor the best. 


Alas, in dire straits, “the best" is always 


“) hard to discover! It was a problem 
Worse Luan @ tightuiare, and with every 
aV Lat it ‘ bal Wel it secmed to grow 
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And so my thoughts—as they often did 
when f, in an utter heart-sickness which 
was nothing approaching resignation, sat 
down to tussle with my destiny—wan- 
dered without my will, back to the days 
that were forever dead. 

I was not the first woman, I knew, Nor 
should I be the last, who had made a griev- 
ous blunder upon the threshold of her 
womanhood. 

The wild freshness of life’s morning is 
the time of sowing, and woe for the guer- 
don of the sower if that sewing-time be 
lightly regarded! The harvest thereof 
will be a barren one, and in truth means 
blackest tailure. 

As I sat there so stilly and with bowed 
head, my little sick child sleeping on the 
couch a few yards away, my girlhood came 
back tome. I was a girl again, a girl inno- 
cent, careless and free, never dreaming 
that the day would dawn which would see 
me Dary] Dark wood's wife. 

How well did I remember my moorland 
life! And how far back in the unalterable 
past it all now seemed—its health, its mys- 
tory, its simple joys; the glory of its 
lonely summer, the isolation of its still 
lonelier winter; my books, my day-dreams 
and my taithful mongrel friend ; and those 
wormnan—upon 





two--the man gnd_= the 
whom for so long and so trustfully I had 
looked as my sole kith and kin ! 

And then—and then across my calm life- 
path had stepped Daryl Darkwood, bring- 
ing with him love, agony, mistrust, terror, 
and a speedy severing of all that had hith- 
erto bound ine to an existence which before 
his coming had been enough. Yes, until 
he came, 1 knew now in my ignorance— 
which verily was bliss--I had been satis- 
fied. 

But with him and his headlong passion 
all was changed, and the wild freshness of 
morning had fled forever. With knowl- 
edge, as in the first FKden days, had come 
pain ; and eyes that had been a stranger to 
the anguish of weeping had grown familiar 
with the bitterness of real tears. Life is 
indeed very real, very earnest—at least it 
is soto ninety-nine mortals out of every 
hundred. 

llow vividly did 1 remember my flight 
from Moor Edge ; our hasty marriage be- 
fore a registrar at Northminster ; our won- 
drous honeymoon abroad, the brief deli- 
rium of which joy-dream I cared not now 
to recall, for the present was made up of 
earnest actualities, and such contrasts are 
not kind, 

The first vear of my married life had not 
been wholly unhappy ; and at the close of 
it my child was born. Our little daughter 
Isla, as I have already said, was at this 
date something more than four vears old ; 
and night and morning diQJ thank heaven 
that neither brother nor sister had followed 
her. Far better so ! 

No; that first year of wedded life, which 
had been spent in Paris, where Dary] 
Darkwood had appeared to possess many 
friends, both men and women, had not 
been wholly unhappy ; though it had not 
taken me a whole year to find out that in 
the man 1 had married there were two 
Daryl Dark woods—the one who, in a brief 
and secret wooing, bad won me at Moor 
Kdye; the other the husband, and no 
longer a lover, who had already grown 
tired of me, and who made no feint of 
showing that this was not the truth. 

In those early days of our life together IJ 
had, too, made other strange discoveries, 
Which had at first filled me with acute dis- 
nay. Butin time, alas, one gets used to 
anything, even to a bad husband. 

The man I had married was cursed with 
the vice which is the parent vice of all the 
rest. Hie was lazy. Being lazy, he was 
fond of pleasure and constantly seeking it, 
oftentimes drank more than was good for 
him, and in hiscups would swear at me, 
his territied wife, in a language that before 
my marriage had never assailed me. 

“I thought you were an artist—a painter, 
Daryl 7’ I said wonderingly to him one 
day, perhaps some six months after that 
hurried ceremony at Northminster. 

“So Lam,’’ said he. 

“Why, then, do you never paint ?” 





“Oh, you don't understand! I am an 
amateur; and amateurs, Periwinkle, i, 
dear, paint just when they please—that is 


whenever inspiration is the motive power,” 
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pilation of the chaos id, I beliewed 
rendered my brain apathet when, formy 
own good and for the Kkood of others, it 


should have been keen and alert. 


Was his careless reply, delivered with a 
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Where did it come from I wondered 

every day, but feared t put the question 
into plain words ; and Daryl was not the 

| man to notice timid hints. He could be 
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very deaf and also very blind when he 
chose, 

I knew even now no more of him than I 
had known on my wedding~lay. His peo- 
ple were all dead, he said carelessly, or he 
was dead to them—w hich amounted to the 
same thing. 

If anything, he was, as he had given out, 
a painter by profession, but believed in- 
deed he was getting sick of that; though 
doubtless he should take to painting again 
when once we got back to England. 

We had no fixed home, we Dark woods — 
we were wandererson the face of the earth. 
A few months spent in one Continental 
town, afew months passed in another—so 
the years went by, Daryl making friends 
of a certain sort whithersoever we moved, 
I seeking none. From a shy, slender, 
quite unformed girl I had become a quiet, 
reserved, not to say a proud woman, look- 
ing, by reason of the manner in which I 
carried myself, considerably taller—so I 
was told—than I really was. I had my 
child for companionship, for society, and 
that was all;for the men and women whose 
company was sought by Daryl, and who 
seemed to find pleasure in his, were 
emphatically not a class of beings with 
whom I couldin any wise feel either at 
ease or at home. Instinctively I shunned 
and disliked them; yet I could gifte no 
reason for my dislike. Isla, my little 
daughter, was all the world to me now. 

It would not infrequently happen that 
Daryl would fly into a passion with me for 
declining to make a friend of ‘Countess 
This” or “Mrs. That,’’ and the husbands 
of them, who were, if possible, more ob- 
jectionable that the woman themselves, 
and would tell me, Flower Darkwood, that 
1 was shy, unformed, foolish, and that my 
curious bringing-up had made of me some- 
thing worse than a nun. 

Naturally taunts, disputes of this nature 
between us led to much misery in the way 
of downright quarrelling. One night in 
Dresden, Daryl had been drinking with 
some American acquaintance of his in the 
town who, he said, were ‘painters.’’ He 
came in and reproached me for moping, 
for unsociability—he was evidently in a 
bickering humor—and for the fiftieth time 
told me that I wasshyand stupid—enough, 
in fact, to drive a man to the dogs. 

There are limitsto human forbearance; 
and unmerited reproach—to say nothing of 
undeserved neglect—is at all times hard to 
endure patiently. 

“If I was shy and stupid, Daryl,” I said 
bitterly, but as calmly as I was able, ‘why 
—why did you marry me?” 

“Ah, Why?” answered he, with a dis- 
agrecable sigh. 

“And, having married me,” I continued, 
with rising warmth, “Why don’t you 
receem your promise, Daryl? When you 
made me you wife, you said ig 

“If I had not been so confoundedly in 
love with you, I never should have made 
you my wife,” grumbled he. “There 
was the mischief of it !’’ 

“You said—you promised me faithfully— 
you cannot deny it—that you would do 
your utmost to discover the true history of 
my parentage in the days—in the days be- 
fore 1 was—before I was taken to——” 

“Confusion seize that stale old grievance!” 
he said violently. ‘‘Ai 1 never to hear 
the last of it? If you were wise, Flower, 
you would be content to let it rest~it is an 
ugly past—would be satisfied with what 
you are and what you have in the present. 
Take my word for it, there’s no good to 
be——”"’ 





‘Daryl, once for all, I do not mean to let 
itrest. Tam not satisfied. For my own 
sake, for Isla’s sake, I want to know—nay, 
I will sooner or later know the truth ! You 
shall have no peace until I know it.” 

He faced me savagely. 

“You make me speak out,’’ he cried, 
“when Heaven knows I don't want to—to 
hurt your feelings !’ 

I was standing at the time; but, turning 
suddenly faint, I sat down. 

“My feelings, Daryl!” 1 echoed 
unwisely, “So it has only just occurred 
to you that Jam not unlike cther women, 
after all!” 

“Oh, hang you, Flower! You make a 
fellow’s lifea burthen to him with your 
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“Then you believe now,” I said huskily, 


‘“{hat—that my uncle—I—I mean, that the 
generous-hearted old man man at Moor 


Edge was—was, in fact——”’ 
“Exactly,” putin Daryl, with a hiccough. 
“] believe that, when years ago the old 


scamp brought you home to Moor Edge, 
he had simply, from some secret quarter 
or another, claimed his own—had seen fit 
to adopt—well, if you will have it—his own 
child.” 


“But the Stonyhampton people used to 
say that I had been stolen, Daryl, or—or 
something of the kind,” cried I piteously. 
“Often I have heard you say so yourself. 
Oh, you must remember?’ 

“The Stonyhampton people be— 
Pshaw,” broke off Daryl Darkwood 
roughly—“how should the fools know? 
Flower, I want some brandy-and-seltzer. 
Get it, please; look alive; and do, for 
Heaven’s sake, cease this infernal chatter 
about what can’t be helped or mended.” 

I took no notice of his request; but, white 
to the lips, I rose to my feet and staggered 
over to the arm-chair in which he lay 
sprawling, his hands thrust down into his 
pockets, his long legs stretched wide 
apart. 

“I'll get you nothing—I’ll never obey 
you in any one trivial thing again, until— 
until I have heard the truth, You shall 
speak out to-night, if—if in so doing you 
should break my heart—should kill me 
outright!’ said I passionately. “If I am 
the child of Simon Creedy, why then was 
his house unfit to be my home? What 
were the horror and the mystery of Moor 
Kdge, and why did you territy me into 
quitting its roof? Why——” 

“] wanted you,” he interrupted me 
sullenly, in his turn. ‘I was idiotically in 
love with you. A man will do anything, 
dare anything, say or swear anything, to 
get for his own the woman he loves. You 
ought to know that by this time.’’ 

“What a man,and whata noble love !”’ 
I said, with bitter scorn. 

He laughed unpleasantly, with lowered 
eyelids. 

“Daryl !’’ cried I, “I will know ! Do you 
hear? You shall tell me! Who—what 
was—what is Simon Creedy? Tell me 
Daryl] !”’ 

With an oath Daryl Darkwood sprang 
unsteadily from his chair; and, gripping 
me by the shoulders, he force me down- 
wards upon my knees, 

“Tell you? I will!’ he shouted, still 
gripping me, and swaying above me, as I 
glanced up at him with quailing affrighted 
eyes. He is——”’ 

Iie bent low over me, dropped his voice, 
and hissed the hideous words into my ear. 
Yet I heard them—heard them each one 
distinctly. 

Shudderingly I looked back into my 
strange past, and saw it all once more as if 
by lurid lightning gleams ; and I believed 
that Daryl Darkwood had then spoken only 
the truth—that I had heard the grim truth 
at last. No, I never doubted then for an 
instant that I was Simon Creedy’s child. 

{ was not very vigorous in those days; 
on that night I was really faint and ill 
With merely a gasp for breath, a short 
heart-broken sob, I sank unconscious at 
Daryl’s feet. 

For days afterwards I kept to my bed, 
stricken down with a kind of melanchcly 
and low fever ; but tame, one knows, is a 
marvellous physician, and by-and-by I 
rallied and grew strong ugain. Neverthe- 
less, had it not been for my child—the lit 
tle dark-haired Isia—l1 should, I thought, 
have prayed that I might die and be at rest 
forever. 

After that ever-to-be-remembered night 
in Dresden, the past—the fateful past in 
which we two had met—was never again 
mentioned between Daryl Darkwood and 
me. For myself, I could only ponder it 
with horror unspeakable—though often- 
times the old life would come back to me 
in my dreams. 

And my mother—what of her? I won- 
dered sometimes. Was she living or dead ; 
and, if living, where? Did Simon Creedy 
himself know ? Perhaps yes—perhaps no. 
And so—and so it was because of my birth 
—the shame of it—that he had in my earli- 
est years taught me to call him “uncle.” 
The stain on my life, he fancied, could be 

hidden thus—hidden, but never rubbed 





everlasting whining and discontent. I say 
again, let the dead past alone—let sleeping 
dogs he. Depend uponit, if Ihad honestly 


ight that there was anything respecta- 


I ntecedents 


nd I did but marry my wife in her real 


and iawfal name, or what’’—with a shrug 


|} “Was as good as such—that served as well. 
j Voila tout!” 


out. 
| No wonder he had been so good, so gen- 
erous, always so kind and tender to me. 
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I had cared for him in retu 


| Heigh-ho! How bitter aud crooked w4 


life—how full of disappointment, of diseD- 
chantment, and of rough awakenings from 
im possible dreams. 
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When Isla’s fourth birthday had gone 
by, it became plain to me, horribly plain, 
that money was growing scarce in our little 
family. 

Daryl’s means, whatever their source, 
were on the brink of exhaustion ; his luck 
atthe gaming tables—and for some time 
past he had played a good deal—-seemed 
utterly to have deserted him. 

His sketches, his paintings, appeared to 
be of no value abroad ; no one, in fact, 
seemed to care about or to understand the 
very English-looking pictures that Daryl 
drew and painted. 

With every day he grew more morose 
and black-browed ; and when things went 
wry, and loomed in the near future more 
hopeless than ever, he drank brandy, and 
swore terribly, frightening little Isla out of 
her wits. 

Left, as I had been, so much to myself, I 
had turned my leisure and my loneliness to 
solid account. Naturally fond of books, 
and keenly alive to the pleasure derived 
from their silent companionship, I had by 
diligent study during the past few years 
acquired—for an English woman—a thor- 
ough mastery over the French and Ger- 
man tongues. 

For study, for hard mental work of any 
kind, I found that I had a genuine apti- 
tude. The acquiring of languages came 
easy tome; music too had not been neg- 
lected. 

In our more prosperous days, whilst 
staying in Munich, Daryl had consented to 
my studying under the first rate guidance 
of the famous Herr Bode; and afterwards 
with other clever tutors elsewhere, I had 
accomplished wonders. My progress in- 
deed had astonished myself. 

It had proved that I was gifted with a 
strong and beautiful voice, deticient in no 
quality—powerful in its passion, sweet in 
its pathos; and patient hard work and 
right cultivation had brought their usual 
reward, 

Yes ; in the old dead and gone days I had 
been a shy, light-hearted, ignorant girl ; 
but with hard schooling, in a hard world, I 
had become a woman of many accomplish- 
ments—reserved unquestionably, yet capa- 
ble of intense feeling—suffering much per- 
haps were others would not suffer at all. 

When we discovered that financial matters 
were desperate—realized that something 
must beyond all doubt be done to remedy 
them—we were in Brussels, having lately 
arrived from Homburg. 

‘‘Properly managed, the journey would 
not cost us much, Daryl,” I suggested. 
“Let us goto England.” 

‘““W hat pray to do there ?”” he muttered 
with a frown. 

“T am certain that I could teach French 
and music,’ I said, “and other things be- 
sides. And you—you could of course sell 
your pictures in London, Daryl.” 

Again he said something in a growling 
tone—something to the effect that he was 
not, if he knew it, going to have his wife 
slaving about the London streets as a 
drudge of a daily governess, 

A queer smile, I believe, passed over my 
lips, although it was nothing new to me 
to hear Daryl Darkwood take this lofty 
tone when all the while 1 knew that he 
cared not a straw in so faras his wife’s dig- 
nity or inclination might be at all in- 
volved. 

After much grumbling and gloom on 
Daryl’s part, my suggestion was ultimately 
acted upon. We came to London towards 
the end of May, and found a cheap lodg- 
in the Lambeth district. 

But it soon became too evident to my 
eyes that the child, delicate from her birth, 
was sickening and growing frailer in that 
low-lying locality near the river; and I 
therefore urged Daryl to quit Lambeth 
and to move westward, where the air 
would be lighter and purer. 

After some difficulty, another lodging 
was found in the vicinity of Shepherd’s 
Bush—Chesterfield Avenue, the place was 
called—in the house of Mrs. Ramage and 
her daughter Aurora ; and then Daryl re- 
fused emphatically to move an inch far- 
ther out of town. 

From the Tregonda Road, said he, we 
could, by the aid of tram-car and omnibus, in 
a very short time get to Kew or to Ealing 
Common ; and surely those places were 
alry enough for anybody. 

Could I have had my will, we should 
have removed outright to some outlying 
breezy suburb—this alone for the child’s 
Sake 
‘aS in realilv but a poor impr 
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, had now been three weeks in Mrs. 
SaMage’s house; two weeks’ rent had been 
paid somehow or other, one was owing. 


What valuables in the way of trinkets I 





; for it seemed to me that Shepherd's | 


had possessed had been quietly parted 
with before we left the Lambeth lodging. 
Few ds they were, Daryl, I well knew, 
had missed them—they were his own gifts 
tome—I had no others; but he said noth- 
ing—nor would he, I well knew too, say 
anything with regard to the disappearance 
of my jewels. I sold my gold chain one 
day for three pounds; on the following day 
Daryl bad come to me and had*borrowed”’ 
thirty shillings. 

At the present time [ had not a penny in 
the world to call my own—it was the truth 
—and the little sick Isla was in need of 
many a luxury that it was utterly out of 
my power to obtain for her. 

So far I had made no attempt whatever 
to find pupils or employment of any sort, 
for I could not endure the thought of the 
child’s being left to the casual care and 
mercy of strangers; though no two female 
hearts could be more thoroughiy kind 
than were the hearts of Mra. Ramage and 
her daughter Aurora. 

The latter was a rising “comedy artiste” 
at a certain theatre of varieties situated 
somewhere between Holborn and Soho, 
called the “Levity,” where she figured in 
the bills and programmes as Miss Aurora 
de Vere, the motherof Miss de Vere having 
all her life, though in a humbler capacity, 
been associated with theatres and “caves 
of harmony”? both in town and in the 
provinces, 

Mrs. Ramage’s husband, when alive, 
had been in turn a carpenter, stage-carpen- 
ter, a “super’’ in a crowd, a limelight man, 
a waiter in theatre refreshment-rooms, and 
had also in his time filled other useful posts 
in the same busy and interesting sphere of 
action; whilst Mrs. Ramage herself had 
been a “‘scrubber-out” of green-rooms and 
dressing-rooms, a dresser to third-rate 
actresses and singers, also, like her 
husband, a “‘super’’ in a crowd; and once, 
years back, she had “gone on” with 
Aurora when a real live baby in long 
clothes was wanted in a harrowing scene 
at an East-End theatre where realism per- 
haps ranked betort art. 

But, when her husband died, and she 
was no longer young herself, Mrs. Ramage 
took to letting lodgings at Shepherc’s Bush. 
She was an active, a good-hearted, and an 
honest soul, and she refused flatly to live 
in idleness upon her daughter’s comforta- 
ble earnings. If she could get members 
of “the profession” totake her drawing- 
room floor, why, so much the better was 
Mrs. Ramage pleased, they were as a whiff 
of the old life she had known and loved in 
her youth. If however lodgers of this 
character were not forthcoming, she made 
the best of those she could get in their 
stead. 

Mrs. Ramage was proud of her lodgers, 
and never robbed them. Nevertheless, 
so{t-hearted as landladies of suburban 
lodging-houses many occasionally prove, 
that they do not like to be kept waiting 
unduly for money honestly their own. 
How, I wondered, as ! sat there in the 
summer night gloom by the open upstairs 
window—my head stilled bowed on my 
locked hands, my heart sick with despair 
—how was Mrs. Ramage to be paid that 
week—not only that week, but the next, 
and the week following? How was Doctor 
Morrison, who lived “only just round the 
corner” in the Tregonda Road, to be called 
in to prescribe for Isla, when doctors want 
their fees, no matter how reasonable those 
fees may be? Doctors, moreover, are 
chary of trusting strangers; they like other 
folk in this world, after their 
own. 

What was to be done? 
done fer the best ? 

I knew that Dary! had a little money 
with him; for a few days back he had suc- 
ceeded in selling two or three water<olor 
drawings toa dealer and frame-maker in 
the Strand. ButI did not know—he had 
not told me—bhow much he had got for his 
pictures. What money he could obtain in 
this manner he always wanted for himself. 
1 hated—it was agony to me—to be obliged 
to ask him fora single shilling. 

Ab, if he would only work or try to 
work harder! The talent was his undoub- 
tedly—the pluck, the application, the will, 
were wanting. What,I wondered drearily, 
did he do with his time, his money, when 
he had any to spend? He was out nearly 
the whole of the day. Whither did he go? 


must look 


W hat 


must be 


I, his wife, knew no more than Mrs. 
famage down-stairs. 
My painfui reve was so deep, so sel 
absorbing, that I fa ara la 
: 
g . 
avain i 4 
Ramage. . 
The lamps—what few f them thers 


were—in Chesterfield A venue were lighted; 
the one opposite to No. 11 threw its wan 








light upward upon my bowed head. A 
hand dropped heavily upon my back. 
With a great start and wild dazed eyes I 
looked up. 

“Why the deuce are you sitting in the 
dark, Periwinkle” cried my husband 
boisterously. He always called me “Peri- 
winkle” when be was in high good humor, 
and occasionally when he was not. “Are 
you asleep?’ 

In an instant I was wide awake. 

“No—dreaming though, perhaps,” I 
answered, myself unconscious of the bitter 
weariness in my voice. 

“Well, look here—— Why on earth 
didn’t that old fool below light the gas? It's 
alot past ten,” he droke off, noisily pro- 
ceeding to draw down the chandelier and 
to search for a box of matches tha: he 
carried in his waistcoat-pocket. 

“I asked her not to. And, Daryl, please 
make less noise if you can. Isla has 
fallen asleep upon the sofa; she is very 
poorly to-night.” 

He struck a match, and set the gas flar- 
ing extravagantly. I perceived then that 
he had been drinking, though in a manner 
he was now sober. 

“Poor, Flower—you are full of fancies 
about that child! She's naturally a bit 
delicate—always was. With all your 
coddling, you only make her worse—'m 
sure of it; and—and—— Why, she ought 
to have been in bed hours ago.”’ 

“Do you want any supper, Daryl?’ I 
asked quietly. 

I was aware our larder just then was fur- 
nished scantily enough. 

“Presently. Look-here, Flower—I was 
in luck’s way to-day. In Piccadilly I ran 
against an old school-fellow—a sort of 
cousin or connection of mine, I suppose he 
is—and he lent me ten pounds.” 

“Lent you, Daryl ?”’ 

“Yes,” he said roughly ; “why not?" 

“Daryl, give me a sovereign of it?’ I 
said. 

“What for, my dear ?"’ he hiccoughed. 

“IT want to see Doctor Morrison about 
Isla. His fee, Mra. Ramage says, is only 
three and sixpence. But—but of course, 
Daryl, there will be the medicine to pay for 
as well.’’ ° 

“Oh, hang it, Flower, if you are going to 
begin physickiug the youngster with doc- 
tor’s stuff, you'll about do for her altogether 
—see it you don’t!” he remarked care- 
lessiy, going somewhat unsteadily over to 
the bell-cord and pulling it sharply. “By- 
the-by, I asked Leigh Eversleigh to call, if 
he didn’t mind coming out to such an in- 
fernal hole as this And he said he 
would.”’ 

“Is Leigh Eversleigh the old friend 
whom you met to-day, Daryl?’ I inquired, 
resolving then and there that, should this 
Leigh Eversleigh ever really find his way 
out to Chesterfield Avenue, I would thank 
him, let it cost me what it might, for his 
generous and timely “loan.” 

“Yes, he is. And if—and if,” said Daryl, 
“you do positively want the money, why, 
here’s a couple of sovereigns for you, Peri 
winkle. The old woman down-stairs must 
be paid, I suppose.” 

I caught up the two gold pieces eagerly, 
murmuring my feverish thanks, just as Un 


child upon the sofa stirred uneasily, 
moaned a little, and then said plain- 
tively— 


.- 


“Mamma, mamma, are you here ° 


“Iam here, Isla. And are you better, 
my darling ?”’ 

“J: am very tired, mamma, and so 
thirsty.” 

“Are you, Isla? And what would you 
like ?”’ 


“Some lemonade, mamma.”’ 

“You shall have it directly, darling.” 

“Tired—lemonade !"" cried Daryl, laugh- 
ing loudly. “Bless my heart alive, what 
next ?”” 

“Papa, is it you ? 
then ? 

“So it seems, doesn’t it, Toddlekins *" 
said her father boisterously. ‘Come in 
shouted he in answer to a tap at the sitting- 
room do¢r; and Mra. Ramage, having 
heard the bell, accordingly entered, bear- 
ing a supper-tray with everything at once 
collected upon it that there was to bring 
up-stairs to her lodgers. 

“Ah, sir, how are you this evening *” 
said Mrs. Ramage simperin gly, as she set 
down her load. 

Sut I kneeling there scarcely heard the: 
{ mm 


Have you come home 


I was anxious, broken-hearted, full « 


tered fears. Ah, could it actually ! 
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[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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Tur Potato—The French have been do- 
ing honor to the potato by celebrating the 
centenary of Parmentier, who not only in- 
troduced that root into France, bat 
inveigied his countryment into eating it. 
Parmentiér’s efforts to popularise the plant 
were all in vain until he bethought him of 
the old proverb concerning stolen fruit, 
and planted a large field with potata 
When they were fit for digging ne caused 
them to be protected all day long by 
gendarmes. When the officers were with- 
drawn his potato-field was plundered. The 
taste thus acquired spread with amazing 
rapidity; Parmentier had a title bestowed 
on him by Louis XVI, and took for his 
crest a potato flower. 

Tak Everuant’s Pinty. — Ancient 
Writers (as Pliny and .Blian) have recor- 
ded that elephants go forth from the haunts 
in which they seclude themselves in order 
to worship the new moon, and they add 
thatin lifting their trunks in the air the 
elephants present the green branches of 
trees to that changeful planet-deity, and 
endeavour by such an offering to testify 
towards hor their respect and submission. 
Some ancient authorities also agree that 
elephants, sharing in this particular the 
ritual of the Persians and the Peruvians, 
observe the custom every morning of salut- 
ing the sun by elevating their trunks, as if 
these were praying hands, with the view of 
commencing the day with an act of religi- 
ous homage. 

A CLEAR QUESTION.—A certain learned 
judge, when attempting to be clear, is at 
times rather perplexing. “My good we 
man,*’ he is reported to have said to a wit- 
ness, “you must give an answer, in the 
fewest possible words of which you are 
capable, to the plain and simple question, 
whether, when you were crossing the 
street with the baby on your arm, and the 
omnibus was coming down on the right 
and the cab on the left side, and the 
brougham was trying to pass the omnibus, 
you saw the plaintiff between the brougham 
and the cab, or between the omnibus and 
the cab, or whether and when you saw him 
at all, and whether or not near the 
brougham, cab, and omnibus, or either, or 
any two, and which of them respectively— 
or how was it ?"’ 

TaTToo Customs.—A current article on 
the subject says that in former times in 
the vicinity of Los Angeles, California, 
every chief capsed the tattooed marks 
upon his face to be reproduced upon trees 
or poles which indicated the boundaries of 
his land; and, as these marks were well 
known to neighboring chiefs, they were a 
sufficient warning that trespassets would 
be punished. <A akin to this 
prevails in Australia, tattomed 
designs upon the face of a native are often 
engraved upon the bark of tres 
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TAKING CorrkE.—When Sir John Ma 
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colm, the famous statesman, 
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was interesting and pecullar in the 
of the people. 

how much depended on cot! 
men being pleased or offended according 
to the manner in which these things were 
offered to them. If the visiter were of 
higher rank than the host, the latter pre 
sented the refreshments himself and did 
not himself partake of them Ull ordered to 
do so.If the rank were e stand guest 
exchanged pipes, the former pres nted the 
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first eup of coffee, and took the next him- 
self. If the visitor wer ~mewhat in- 
ferior rank, he was a weito smoke his 
own pipe, and a servant, at a certain noe, 
gave him the first cup of coffee ; but if he 
were of much lower rank, the host asserted 
his position by taking the first cup, anc 
' manding the servant, by wave of 
hel tire + at. WV hee ‘ «=: tear 
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LIGHT AT LAST. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A BROKEN WEDDING 


RING,” “THORNS AND BLOSSOMS,” 


“WHICH LOVED HIM BEST ?’”’ 
ETC., ETO, 
CHAPTER XVIII.—[CONTINUED. ] 


think she le cult above us and so ehe 
What's the 
matter with ve hilton? Your hands 
shake! You shouldn't take a trifle to 
heart.”" 

“Jt is aboutas much as 1 can bear,’”’ re- 
plied Chartford., 

“lseeackange in you in many ways. 
It's through living witha different set of 
people, and being away from what you 
were accustomed to. Ab, well, the world 
wa Very queer place, and there are queer 
tok enough in it!” 


ON'T ask that,”’ was the reply. 
1) “Why shouldn't 1? Oh, Tsee! You 
* 


nimcre senses than one. 


“Yourself for: *waid Chariford. “But 
isn’t tlate? As we're to meet again, it 
would be wise not to linger.” 

“Pmot! ¢rood night, feel very sleepy 
allatonee. I'll wet abed at the ‘Crow and 
bagie, and run upto London by the early 
train.”’ 


“Yes,"" said Chariford, catching his 
breath. 

“Don't be a day over the tiine for paying 
ty next iostaiment, or 1 shall consider our 
bargain Void,”’ 


No fear T° answered Mabel’s father very 


drily. 

“LT ought toimve none,” replied the other, 
With aiow oougl, 

“You arein luck,’’saad Mr. Clariford, with 
an unpleasant jotonation of voice which bis 
Oonpanion thoted,. 

“What do voumean?” he cried. “Fair 

, 


play now, by Jove, or— 
He did not tinish his senten e, but it was 
full ef menace, 


‘Rather itis Iw “ flask what you 
mean,’’ said Malt s fat r. ** Perhaps your 
brain is tire dt ght. oS p, and 4o-imor- 
row vou w ti nore clearly.’”’ 

“Well, keep faili with me, and I] will 
Keep lath with \ : replied the inan— 
‘otherwise I sii now how to retali- 
ale. 

“Wie doubts it?’ said Chariford, laugh- 
ing. “Ther font be f sii! Cettothe 
‘Crow and bagle,’ and sleep off your sus 
picions, 

Phe man waved bis hand, and, without 
resireonse in words, went dow 1 the passage, 
crossed the thres qd, ar was jiost to 
Vi ‘ 

Mia gazing 
i 

y froin t 
now | | r 
brea nol dis- 
tinwuls 

shec ma "fal § rs | nyver—she 
Thiet si ¥ hersei! mt wring from her 
latber a promise Uiat he w idl satisiv the 
inan's demand at anv cost if his wh safety 
Were invoived.,and iet ber be lhe negotiater 
between ther. 

“When once the tnan is out of the eoun- 
trv, then at least J shall be able to breathe 
Without this dreadful lborror o1 mine !”’ she 
theught, “Father « thara ui there ! 
Ob, Heaven, have pity! Ibid inv own fa- 
thertry to harin Lim? ©h, how ahall I 


bear this ? 
With her nerves at their utmost tensian, 


and feeling that she dared not shrink trom 


atask which would half kil her, Mabel | 
emerged irom the recess, a! reimnained 
with her eves fixed upon the door, ready to 
er father, to go through an interview 
ihave oniv one resuit—the de- 
struct fherown happiness 
al rie SRT V Ble accepted wilh stern 
res i ‘ « iid she hesitate when a 
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oo lar Wilh t Big t USA prounas 
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now be demands Dileen luousal frou ne 
aupdten thougaod from John Charlford, 





























Ha, ha! But he really seems bent on bis 
own destruction !"’ 

Then her father closed and barred the 
side-door softly. 

“The ‘Crow and Eagle’—the ‘Crow and 
Eagie,’”’ he muttered. “What will Jobn 
think of it whep he reads the—the account 
in the papers ? Let him think what he will, 
he will be the gainer.”’ 

Muttering thus, he stole back along the 
passage towards bis own rootn. 

He was not in bis usual calm cool temper 
ready for any emergency,eager to find fault, 
quick to amert his own will. 

For once he was giad that no eyes were 
upon bim ; be must rest, collect himself, be 
armed at all pointe for the coming day, and 
all that it might bring. 

“] bave borne with him long enough,” 
he murmured ; “and, fool as he is, he did 
not know where to stop! He goaded me to 
it. It was bis own doing.” 

Mabel, half hidden by the cabinet and b 
the intervening pieces of furniture, coul 
not be seen immediately as he re-entered 
the room, and she caughtthe last sentence 
which feil from her fatber’s lips—‘It was 
his own doing.”’ 

No doubt now remained in her mind as 
to his intentions towards the man who had 
just left him. 

Her eyes grew dim. She tried to cry, 
“Pather—tather!” but could not articu- 
late. 

Then Mr. Charitord, advancing into the 
room, caught sight of her standing as if 
transfixed with berver and with grief. 

“Mabel,” he cried, his face assuming a 
livid hue, “why are you lLere ?” 

With a stified exclamation she sprang to- 
wards him, then fell at his feet. 

“Why am I bere?’ she gasped. “Why, 

Heaven must have sent me, father,in order 
that I might save you! Oh, father, let me 
save you! You will be glad ali the rest of 
your life !”’ 
” “Save me?’’ he echoed, completely over- 
whelmed for the moment, doubtful how to 
answer her, uncertain as to how much she 
knew. 

“Yes, father—yes! Listen!” 

She sprang to her feet,and spoke in a low 
and unsteady voice, 

“Already, unknown to you, I have saved 
you! i—]I poured away—tbat which you 
meant him to drink ! He has not drunk it! 
Are you not thankful, father? And 1 will 
stand by you to the end, if you will only 
let me.”’ 

At her words he staggered backwards ; 
he could not speak in answer to her 
mingled pleading and accusation. 

Pierced to the soul as she was by this 
mute confession of his guilt, Mabel bore up 
bravely. « 

“Yes, Look up, father,’’ she whispered 
—“you are saved! lienceforth let me 
traneact all your business with that man. 
Do not allow yourself ever tosee hii again. 
And I—1 will be as silent as the grave—l 
will never breathe a hintof what has hap- 
pened to Dick orto any human creature, 
Together we will get that eneiny of yours 
out of the country, and then you will be at 
peace. And I] will not ask to Know what 
be has done; IT will ask nothing, father,ex- 
ceptthat you should Keep yourself free 
from guilt Takeall my fortune, father— 
every penny—I do not need it now, for | 
shall never tarry, never go into societv— 
and you can pay that man’s demands with 
my money. Only never see him again; let 
mesee hinfor you. I can do more than 
you think ; and you can trust me.” 

She joined ber hands beseechingly, and 
her tone grew inore and more pleading, as 
he stil! did not an@wer her, but sat with his 
bowed head between his bands, as if 
stricken too deeply for speech, 

How was she to guess what vile thoughts 
revolved within bismind ? 

lilow was she—uileless as she was, full 
of high ideas of duty and _ self-sacrifice—to 
Imagine the ignoLie scheme which this 
inan Was concocting in order to deceive her 
aud to save lilmsell ? 

“Answer me, tather, she cried. “Oh, 

Sten to me! Am J] not ready to give up 
everything in order that you may be sate 
and happy ?” : . 

Siowiy then he uncovered his face and _| 
looked at her, meeting Ler gaze, so full of 
entreaty, wilh well-assumed grief and 


agony. 


” 





“My own dear child,” ne gasped out, 
“whatcan vou bave thought?) What must 
you not have suffered?) Ob, I will explain 
| all to you presentiv—all! But first let me 
assure you, tiny angel-child—whom 1 have 
never really Known till now—that that 
fearful thing of whic you imagine I was 
guilty is Without foundation. Mabel, your 
father could never have planned such a 
crime as murder. That which I poured into 
the glass was but a sleeping draught, made 
to take effect in a few hours, in order that 
tiny cruelenemy might be shipped off to 
America—whitber indeed he intends to go 
| alinost limediately, Once out of the coun- 
trv, he would not return—for he dreads 














crossing the sea—and I could bave arranged 
| our business by letter. It must be other- | 
| Wise now ; but, my child, I donot the less | 
feel your tender devotion. Henoeforth | | 
} will strive to requite it.” 
Mabel experiencedsuch a revalsion of 


eeling, such a deep inexpressible thank- 
fulness that her father had not contem plated 
acTimne, Lhatehbe burst into tears of ry, 
ADS i LAK ¢ a 
> then vou wili credit my assurance.’ 
« 

And he made a movement as though hx 
would bave poured something into a 
glass, 

*“*No, no, father !”’ cried Mabel. 


, k it! | a most disastrous result. 
ready convinced. Don’t, don’t drin as os 
How frightened I should be to see you go naa vagy? tate te 


into a sleep !” 
OeMy darling Mabel, never were you 80 


rio meas pow. Ab, my child, you have 
re known, never guessed, the seoret of 
iny unhappy life! To-night you minust be 
‘ i 99 
ge I grieve to give youa moment’s 
in; but perba it is better I should 
now it—then I might tarn my thoughts 
trom it, As it is, night and day I snail say 
to myself that there is some terrible hidden 
i in your life.” 
iden yen,” he said, in a changed and 
softened voice—“hidden, and, though ter- 
rible, not terrible in the sense of being dis- 
ful.”’ 
oreNot disgracefu! !” she cried, in a tone of 
rapture, 
en, atter all, she need not be separated 
from Neville ; and she lifted up her eyes in 
unutterable tuank!ulness. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
I there is nothing disgraceful connected 





with the secret of your unhappy life,why 
need you be unhappy, dear father?” 
asked Mabel, after a pause, ‘No one need 
care for misfortune if no disgrace goes with 


“Dear child, you speak like an unsophis- 
ticated pure-bearted girl—as you are,” re- 
joined Mr. Charitord, with a melancholy 
smile, ‘But it is quite possible for an in- 
necent man’s life to be clouded through no 
fanitof hisown. Such is my case; and, 
since you have heard and felt so much, you 
must listen to the truth from your father’s 
lips. My dear Mabel, I meant-to guard you 
and Dick and vour sisters from a knowl- 
edge which could only pain you. To-night 
that possibility istaken outof my bands— 
vou at least must have past things made 
clear to you.”’ 

“Thank you, father,’”’ she murmured, 
deeply moved. ‘Teil me very briefly ; do 
not pain yourself by dwelling upon things 
you would like tu forget.” 


“From this time, Mabel, 1 will dwell up- 
on the thought of your love and your good- 
ness to ine, that will make amends tor all. 
We shal! be happier together, noreto each 
other, my cbild, for these confidences to- 
night. You will be leaving me for a_ hap- 
pier path in life, and the love which will 
surround you will banish the recollection 
of these painful moments, but to my 
tale. 

“When you and Dick were almost babies, 
I left your dear mother to go with your un- 
cle to the West Indies to see my dying cou- 
sin, Who was enormously wealthy,and who 
had gone abroad a year before, hoping that 
the warmth of the tropics would prolong 
his life. 

“We were bis nearest, almost his only 
relatives—it was natural he should wish to 
see us; and, unwilling as I was to leave 
your mother,I went with my brother across 
the Atlantic. 

* *You have heard of accidental resem- 
blances So striking as to lead to cases of mis- 
taken identity ? Unfortunately I had not 
been long in attendance on ny dying cou- 
sin before I found that I myself was an in- 
Stance of what I bave just alluded to, 
‘There was aman who often passed ine in 
the street, or whom now and then I ran up 
against in some shop—a man who regarded 
me with looks so full of indignation and 
scorn that at length I addressed him, ask- 
ing if we had ever met before. 

** *Wretch,’ he answered, witli a menac- 
ing gesture, ‘do you insult me further by 
pretending ignorance? You know where 
we have :net before! You know that you 
have broken your promise not to remain 
in the same city where sheis! And you 
feign ignorance! Of course you are 
aware thatshe is here. If vou haveashred 
of manly feeling, a particle of honor, leave 
this place before sue becomes aware of your 
presence.’ 

“[ warmly entreated my unknown 
accuser to suspend his judgment until I 
had convinced him of bis mistake; but in 
vain. I acquainted him with my name 
and the object of my journey. He inerelyv 
beca:ne more infuriated. 

***As if two or three years could cheat 
ine of my senses!’ he cried. ‘Traitor, I 
should recognise you In any place, even 
although we have met only once befure I 
encountered you here! I! you value your 
miserable life, quit this city before another 
sunset 

***That is not poasible,’ I declared; ‘and 
lam astranger to you—your very name 
is unknown to me, as mine must be to you. 
You are under a strange delusion, and I 
must beg you to leave me.’ 

‘Leave you!’ he exclaimed fiercely. 
‘Yes,when either you or] shall bestretcbed 
lifeless on the sod!’ 

“With that he rushed upon me, unpre- 
pared, defenceless as I was, Stunned by 
the blow, I tell, and knew no more until [ 
fouud myself in bed in myhotel. Itseems 
that some bystanders interfered to save 
mé, and that iny enemy—whom I supposed 
to be some lunatic—fled. Not till long 
afterwards did I understand that this man, 

Arthur Lane, identified me mistakenly 
with a person who had grievously wronged 
him, and sown dissension between him and 
his wife. There had been a fierce quarrel 
€ two men, and the oneto whom 
8u ar infortanate resemblance 

: - mW rn never more t molest 
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arain. a 1oreuve! 
> she happened to 
us ft Ss mat ior whom he mis- 
c Ine, nking that I was following 
his wife, and, disregarding my oath, seek. 
ing t steal hsraffections from him. But, 
| a8 I have said,this I did not know until ny 


“I am al- | accidental likeness to his enemy had led to 





since ny encounter with Arthur 

ne. I had recovered from the ahock,and 
ny dally visits’ tom space. dying cou contin 
m v my 
pn in wy — Pr! fooling - 
mother, when, one day Oppressed 
by the heat, restless also with anxiety be. 
cause of letters I had received from Eng- 
land concerning yeur mother’s health—| 


was unwilling to leave my d relative, 
who implo me to ees | with him tili the 
!ast—I walked to a lonely place outside the 


city,deeply engrossed by my own though 
cating myself what I ought to do in me 
present difficult position. 

“On one band, there was your dear mo- 
ther to consider, to whose side I longed to 
basten ; on the other, there was the consola. 
tion I owed to my poor cousin,who was dy- 
ing in a foreign land, and the ena of whose 
illness was approachirg. 

“No wonder that my troubled musing 
rendered metoo much absorbed to note 
what was taking around me, no won- 
der that I walk on, my eyes fixed u 
the ground,as I ponde whattodo. And 
so I was unconscious that the man Lane 
who had once before attacked me had dog- 
ged my tootsteps for some time. No pre. 
sentiment warned me of my danger, no 
guardian angel caused me to look up, and 
be prepared to meet my foe, 

“Oh, my dear child, what followed was 
too crue! and wholly unforeseen—unde- 
served! Withoutan instant for 
tion, I found myself suddenly called upon 
to battle with my direst foe, and that tor 
life. 

‘He sprang upon me—his hold was fierce 
as that of a nadman—yelling out defiance 
and threats; heswore to have my life’s 
blood. Whatcould I do but defend my- 
seif{? My opponent however was the more 
powerful man of the two—the combat was 
very unequal ; but In suck straits one fights 
tili the last. My strength was giving way, 
he was aiming to grip my throat hen I 
found that ] was insuch terrible danger, I 
made a despairing effort and huried him 
from ine; and he fell, fell backwards, and 
did not rise again.” 

“You have killed bim, father!” gasped 
Mabel, as Mr. Chariford paused in his 
recital, apparently overcome by bis emo- 
tion. 

Slowly he raised his bead, 

“Rather say that he had killed himself, 
Mabel. His own fierce anger bad made 
him refuse to listen to any explanation; he 
had dogged mmy footsteps, resolved to have 
vengeance; and he had en in a mortal 
struggle, forcing me to defend myself. As 
I learned afterwards, he had for years 
suflered froin heart-disease; consequentiy 
his mad efforts to kill me caused his own 
destruction. When he fell, be died froin 
the disease which bad already undermined 
his constitution.’’ 

“You are guiltless then, father?” said 
Mabel softly, when she could speak. 

‘Guiltiess? Yes, inv ecmid. The diffi- 
culty was to inake men think so. I had 
not recovered from the shock of seving my 
enemy fall lifeless at my feet when I heard 
shouts and found myself pursued. There 
had been witnesses of our struggle—two 
or three persons who had seen the combat 
from an eminence a little way off. I was 
arraigned forthe murder as it was called, 
and I was weak enough to give a false 
name in order that the ancient name of 
Chariford should not be dragged into 
court.” 

“Oh, father!’’ murmured Mabel. 

“It was an error, not a crime,” said Mr. 
Chariford with a sigh. “f have lived to 
understand since then that all concealment 
ig wrong. But to you, my child—my 
noble child—I am confessing all the truath— 
the truth I would have spared you. 

“Under the name of Filton I stood my 
trial. There was a full inquiry, and the 
inedical man called to give evidence ex- 
pressed his opinion that the violent excite- 
inent of the struggle had caused Arthur 
Lane’s death, the man being in an advanced 
stage of heart-disease, My story would 
have been be:ieved, and I should have 
been released, but that a brother of the 
wretched man who had attacked me camé 
forward with false evidence. He swore 
that he had witnessed our quarrel, which, 
he said, 1 had provoked, This assevera- 
tion was fatal to my cause. I was condeim- 
ned.’’ 

Mabel shuddered. Never had she expe 
rienced such pity forany one as she now 
did for her father. 

Ah, no wonder he was changed—stern, 
cold—wheu he bad had such bitterness,such 
unmerited suffering to bear! 

‘‘Poor dear father,”’ she whispered, cling- 
ing tohim. “But you were saved! Ob, 
how were you saved ?”’ 

“How? Ah, my child, I was saved, but 
in such a manner that I almost wish I had 
remained in prison! Of course I communl- 
cated with my brother, your uncle Jobn. 
Ic was be who contrived my escape. I fied 
Mabel, fled from what was calied justice. 


.No one suspected that the so-called criminal 


Filton was in reality Richard Chariford, 4 
wealthy English gentleman; for during nv 
trial my poor cousin had died, and I had 
succeeded to half of his enormous wealth. 
I escaped—gold will do much, and I was 


preparing to embark for England, when, 
; | 


elped, as I shall always believe, by the 
very man w jad taken a heavy bribe t 
arrange 0 scape, Lane’s prother traced 
» Stopped me,and deciared he woul 
again denounce me. And your mother 


néeanwhile lay dying without seeing e by 
her side, 

“Can you not, my child, perdon the weak- 
ness that in such stress of circumstances /0- 
duced we to bribe the man to silence * At 
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any rate, I did so; and ur uncle Jobn 
approved of the action. For a few thous. 
and pounds my faise acouser consented to 
leave ine un and to settle in the 
Far West. AndlI ded, Mabel, to his 
demands, yielded for your mother’s sake 
and for the sake of my young children. 

“The ne mB Was 8000 conclu- 
ded. Once more I sought to leave Jamaica 
aod gain home, when was laid helpless 
by an attack of yeliow-fever which nearly 
cost ine my life, and did cost me some- 
thing dearer than life—se tion from 
your mother on ber death-bed. When I 
recovered, she had long been laid in the 
family vault, and 1 was a widower. My 
illness had changed me cruelly, my bitter 
grief changed me still more; iny baby- 
children bad forgotten their father, and the 
recollection of the past haunted me. Judge, 
Mabel, whether my accession to great 
wealth compensated for all this. I must 
have died but for your uncle John ; his de- 
voted affection saved we.” 


“Poor father!” murmured Mabel, with 
tender cou passion. 


“You would have thought this was 
enough tor any human being to undergo, 
would you not ?”’ continued Mr. Chariford, 
“If so, you would have been rps Years 
passed in my new and luxurious home—a 
new place to meamong strange people. In 
a measure I seemed deat to joy ; nor could 
I determine to revisit the place where your 
nother was taken from ine. The shadow 
of the past was always over me like a dark 
cloud ; but a darker one yet was to come. 

“One terrible day I broke open a letter 
bearing an American post-mark. I had no 
correspondents across the Atlantic, and I 
experienced a sudden awful shock; then 
the blow fell. Arthur Lane’s brother bad 
in some way discovered that ‘Filton’ was not 
my real name; a visit which he paid to 
Jamaica and inquiries which he made about 
the supposed Filton’s friends led him to 
connect your uncle John with me. 

‘“‘He bad by this time spent the money he 
had wrung from us, and lost no time in 
tracking out bis former victim. He went 
avout his task by seeking out your uncle— 
wealthy men are easily discovered. He 
then lay in wait for me. 

“ an he had in agen gave 
him tidings of the wealth of the Charlitords, 
and toid bim how one of the brothers had 
suffered years ago from an attack of yellow- 
fever caughtin the West Indies. He was 
quick enough to imagine the rest for him- 
self, He wrote demanding more money, 
and then he came himself. Recognition 
was instaptaneous,and he tureatened every- 
thing. 

“What a story to be connected with one 
of the Charlfords—just too as my children 
had grown to be of an to feel most 
acuteiy the least whisper against their fa- 
ther’s honor! 

“I bribed the wretch once more tosilence 
—I met bim in your uncle’s grounds. You 
will forgive me my denial now that you 
know all, Mabel ; for it was for your sake, 
for Dick’s, for Caroline’s, that I resolved to 
“es from you forever tne dark story of my 

itter 

‘‘Mabel, that man has gone on increasing 
his demands, till now he asks filteen thous- 
and pounds more, and ten thousand froin 
your uncle John, because he knows that Ie 
is wealthy and loves me,and that he is 
sensitive about the family uame. Perse- 
cuted beyond bearing—goaded, maddened, 
I resolved to give the wretch a sleeping- 
draught, ship him off to America, and then 
transmit to him the suin ke demanded first, 
telling him if that was not enough he 
might do his worst. I was assured that he 
— be silent, once out of the coun- 

ry. 

“Well, it bas been ordered otherwise. 
Henceforth I will be guided by you, my 
darling child. But, for your sisters’ sakes, 
for all our sakes, we nust manage to quiet 
ourenemy, who might reopen the whole 
story. Oh, Mabel, our best friends are two 
ready to believe rumors to our discredit! 
Think what I should feel if, just as you are 
about to ally yourself with one of noble 
birth, our name were dragged before the 
world in connection with a story which is 
open to the blackest construction.” 


Mabel gave a weary sigh. Alas for her 
hopes! 

With this accusation hanging over her 
father, baseless though it was,sbe could not 
wed Neville Wynmore. 

That ecstatic dream was over; never 
would she be ths means of joining what 
night become a dishonored name to that of 
the Wynmores, 

For soine ininutes she could not speak ; 
she could only place ber hand in that of her 
father in token of sympathy. 

ol, a an my love!’’ she cried to pom 

Bf. = It 2 this 
worta !™ is good-bye for ever in 

Her tather watched her narrowly. 

“Mabel,” he said presently, “look up, my 
dear girl! You said yourself that I was 
vofortunate, but not disgraced.” 

‘““Yes—yes, father, because you are inno- 
cent,” she answered softly, but in a pathe- 
Nec tone. “Still do you not see that I can- 
not consent to marry Neville? 1 will be 

rever silent—silent as the grave—but 
jh and I must not meet again.” 


between us; my only course isto bid him 
farewell. And, father dear, take all 

money, I shall not need it, and satiefy that 
man’s demands, I will see him for you, 


thought to money from me aiter my 
marriage Fat, thank Heaven, that last sor- 
row iss me !”’ 
“ee te rend m ~~ 5m someames her fa- 
er, “by ~ toys patting from you ali 
your bapplnene | Ob, Mabel, it cannot 
“It must be!’ she answered 
“Father, do you yourself see that it must 
beso? Atany moment this man might re- 


pea: his tul accusations,and our pamwe 
and story of your trial would be in all the 
new How could I marry Neville, 


not daring totell him of what has gone be- 
fore? Oh, there are some things we must 
renvunce, and this is one which I must lose 
the hope of forever! Itis nobody’s fault, 
except that of the wicked inan who accuses 
you; and [ ought to be satistied, father,that 
you are innocent.”’ 

He was frightened when he looked at her 
pallid face. 

If she fainted, how could be summon 
help, for how could he account for her be- 
ing up at that bour ? 

**We will talk of this to-morrow,my dear 
child,” hesaid. “Try to get some rest to- 
night, you look quite ill.” 

“Yes; I will go to my room, father,” she 
answered ; “but we must not talk of this 
again, itis more than I can bear. I am 
ready, however, night or day, to go and 
persuade that man to leave you in ace, 
And I will sign any papers that may ne- 
cessary, sothat you can use my money. 
Good night, father dear! I will write to 
Neville very briefly to acquaint him with 
my «determination. do not mean to see 
himany more. If I were dying, I would 
perhaps say farewell; but I am afraid I 
shall live for a long, long time to coine,”’ 

“Do not break my heart, Mabel!” 

“No, father, never, I ho Bat you must 
see that I should be deceiving Neville if in 
these circumstances I allowed our engage- 
ment to continae.”” 

She rose tremblingly to her feet as she 
concluded, and ber father kissed and bless- 
ed her, then led ber from the room, watch- 
ing till her graceful forin and woe-begone 
a. disappeared in the gloom over- 
bead. 

‘So that danger, as great aoneas I have 
®ver encountered, is over!’’ he muttered, 
emptying a glass of brandy, and passing his 
hand over bis knitted brow. “I have con- 
verted her trom a horror-stricken child, si- 
lent only from duty, intoa warm ally full 
of compassion and trust. Well done! And 
now for the future. It will be too annoying 
if she sticks to her resolve, and 1 lose the 
position it would give mein the county to 
have a daughter married t» a man like Lord 
Wynmore,” 





CHAPTER XX. 


FEW days after Mabei’s agitating in- 

terview with ber father the county was 

electrified by the tidings that the mar- 
riage between young Lord Wynmore and 
Mabel Chariford was deiinitively broken 
off. 

“Can it be true?” asked the Duchess of 
Grasswere, with quiet eagerness, There 
was a chance yet then for her life’s aim to 
be realized. *‘But be was so attached to 
her, and she seemwned so devoted to him!’’ 
was the thought which succeeded. 

Various rumors followed, vague, contra- 
dictory, conflicting; but from them all 
emerged the astounding facts that the con- 
teinplated wedding was not to take place, 
and that the bride-elect was very ill, so ill 
that it was uncertain if she could re- 
cover. 

“There has been a quarrel !’’ mused the 
Duchess ; and she reflected that quarrels 
could be healed. 

But Mabel herself and the unhappy Ne- 
ville knew too well that it was nothing so 
slight as a lovers’ disagreemnent which had 
parted then. 

“For your sake we must part, Neville, my 
soul’s beloved,”’ she bad said, as she laid 
ber head upon his shoulder in tearless grief 
when she bade him farewell, for she bad 
not been able to refuse him a last inter- 
view. ‘Do not make it harder for me by 
letting ny motive transpire to the world. 
Put down our parting to ill-health, Heaven 
knows | ain ill enough now !” she added, 
shivering with pain. 

“You wring my very soul!” answered 
Neville. ‘‘Mabei, why must we part? I 
have talked to your father; your resolve 
has quite cast bim down. Evidently he 
cannot understand it. You say you cannot 
exp.aintome. Weil, I will not ask you to 
do so. But I cannot lose you, it would kill 
me, Mab!” 

“I mustdo what is right, -Neville,’’ she 
responded feebly, then fainted in his 
arms. } 

From that day she had refused to see him 

in. 

When he and she next met, she sent him 
word, it would be in another life. 

Tne curiosity of Mr. Charlford’s neigh- 
bors and of those who lived near W ynmore 
Manor was roused to the highest pitcb. 
Some mnystery appeared to have caused the 





xs 
‘Mabel, what absurd notions have come 


r head ?”’ he cried harshly. ‘*There 
g to prevent your marrying bim 

“in @B innocent man.” 
16, father ; but you could not prove 


a 


ye\r innocence in the sight of’all the world; 
a I must never bring Neville’s name in- 
em Henceforth I must live to 
Ne we you happy, not myself. I cannot tell 
: éville what you have told ms, 1 cannot 
uarry him with something unexplained 


separation of the young pair. 


But the poor bride-elect lay and sile 
tirrougbh the iong lays. 

Firat the tawmlly ined ica attendant ar 
then a great London physician came to pre- | 


acribe for her ; but ailin vain. 
innumerable friends called at Charlford 
House to ask after poor, pretty Mabel, but 
to all the reply was the same, she was very 
ill, and forbidden tosee any one. There 





was nochange. Many triends wo called 





at the Manor ; but Lord Wynmore saw no 

one, 

a abe ree peg as sem 
mourned, though be was not er, 

stricken with sore sickness. y 

By-and-by there was a variation in the 
hitherto unvarying answer to the inquiries 
concerning Mabel. 

The doctors had ordered immediate 
change of air, and her father bad made ar- 
rangeinents that she should be moved with 
the utmost care. 

And, as complete quiet was enjoined, she 
was at first to be accompanied only by the 
trained nurse and by her maid. At this 
news Lord Wynwore flew to Charlford 
House again, but he found that his lost love 
had already been moved from home, 

“Where tg my © sent her?” he asked 
almost fiercely, in hisSdespair. 

It was her sister Caroline who saw him, 
for Mr. Chariford bad accompanied bis suf- 
— ebild. 

“My father has taken my sister toa love- 
ly country cottage surrounded by woods 
and fields, where she can have the complete 
solitude recommended, together with fresh 
air. I begged leave to keep her company, 
Lord Wyumore, but was toid not to ask it for 
the present. It is very hard to see her as 
— ie perfectly listless, caring for noti- 

ng. 

“T must see her, Caroline,” was all he 
said. 

Miss Chariford gave him the address; 
and the next day Neville presented himself 
at Mabel’s new avode. 

With profound emotion he gazed at the 
house which enciosed all that he beld most 
dear ; but there were no signs of cheerful- 
ness about the place, no flowers, no open 
windows ; all appearea duil and cold, An- 
other glance sbowed him that there were 
iron bars to all the windows. 

He rang vy at the door ; a neat maid- 
servant quickly answered the suai- 
mons, 

‘Take ny card to Miss Chariford,” he 
said, ina voice choked by emotion. “Is 
Mr. Charlford here ?”’ 

‘Yes, sir, my lord; but Miss Chariford, 
poor young lady, doesn't see any visitors, 
she isn’t fit for that.. But Ll’ll take up your 
card, my lord.” 

‘Bring me an answer from her, and here 
is a sovereign for you,” said Neville,lower- 
ing his voice. 

*T’ll be sure that Miss Charlford has your 
card, my lord.’”’ 

And with that tbe inaid ushered him into 
a neatly-furnished rooin looking on to a 
long garden at the back, where an old inan 
was mowing yo 

At the end of tive minutes the maid re- 
turned with a note in Mabel’s handwriting. 
Neville tore it open, and read— 


“T will not reprove you for coming here 
for tidings of me, for I know well that I 
should follow you to the ends of the earth 
if we could change places. ButI dare not 
see you. We ted forever when we last 
said farewelt My heart follows you, but do 
not try to see ine again. a 0 


**W bere is she ?"’ said Neville, in a husky 
voice, to the waiting servant. 

“In her own roow, my lord, where she 
sits night and day. ’Tis a vad case,the doc- 
tors gay.’”’ 

“Good heavens, they told me there was 
no danger! What is the matter?”’ exclaimed 
Lord Wynmore, heart-stricken. 

**Don’t you know, mv lord? Then it’ll 
come witb ashock on you. Miss Chariford 
has lost her reason.’’ 

He staggered back. His own bright love- 
ly Mabel insane! 

Was this the wneaning of bringing her to 
the cottage ? 

He sank down upon achair,overwhel med 
with misery, but was roused by hearing 
Mr. Chariford’s voice and step, and started 
up to meet hiw, 

“Why was I not told ?” be cried, wring- 
ing the elder tnan’s hand. “Why was I 
not told? But it cannot betrue! Whatdo 
the doctors say? Hasshe had every pos- 
sible advice?” 

‘The very best. You can talk to Doctor 
Crane yourse}f,”’ answered the other, in a 
low agitated voice. “I could not bear the 
idea of sending my darling child to a pri- 
vate asylum, 80 I have taken this place for 
her, and she has atrained nurse ww attend 
on ber. It is not thought desirable w let 
her sisters come bere yet.”’ 

“Why was I not told ?"’ repeated Neville 
frantically. 

‘‘We hoped against hope,’’said Mr. Charl- 
ford,“and even here we iwneant to have tried 
every ineans of recovery before you were 
tortured with the knowledge of the truth. 
Have you asxed to see her? Does she 
know tbat you are here?’’ 

Yes, and she has written to me ; but she 
refuses to see me. She writes very con- 
nectediy, however. Read her note, Mr, 
Caarlford.” 

“T was about to beg you to let me look at 
it,’ said her father. ‘‘Unbappy child !” he 
then exclaimed, as if in deep distress, “You 
perceive the weight on her mind which 
cannot be shaken off? Alas, when these 
delusions ftirat took shape, we little dreamed 
of the point to which they would 
grow !”’ 


‘‘Never did I see the least symptom of in- 
| sanity !" cried Neville, choking with agon 
eG anxiety apd d bt. 
é first sy nptoms ought neve 
negiected, but they are seldom casy 
tect,”’ returned Mr, Chariford giooimlly 


“Still I ought to have seen that there was 
something unnaturalin the fact that my 
poor ebild was depressed with this baseless 
idea of some disgrace attaching tothe fainily 
name, which she feared to associate with 
yours. She had everything bright around 





her, everything which could make her lot 
enviable, yet she went about with this load 
a heart.’’ 

“I cannot believe her depression can bave 
reached insanity. Let me see her!” im- 
plored Mabel’s lover. 

“Is it well to throw her into such extreme 
agitation, Lord Wynumore? She was 
brought here for the sake of absolute quiet, 
and in order to be removed from the danger 
of any sudden shock to her nervous sys- 
tem ; and she has herself refused to see 
you. In it not better, since inatters are in 
a peat sad state, to wait until we feel 
on safer ground ? But you shall not go till 
non have seen ber, although it nust be on- 

nown to her. Come with me tothe back 
of the house ; froin the court-yard one 
a good view of the gardeu, where, Font 
now, she will be walking with her attend- 
ant Oh, Wynmore, lam broken-hearted. 
What a different fate | bad pictured for my 
darling. You yourself knew how muc 
we all rejoiced n hersunny prospects. And 
Dow 

He broke off, as if emotion prevented 
him from dwelling on his sorrow. 

Neville, completely mastered by the mis- 
ery of thinking Mabel mentally afilicted, 
could not tind words to reply. 

Her tormenting idea of some hidden dis- 
grace attaching to her father a delusion. It 
was the very last supposition at which he 
would have arrived. 

Mabel insane! As well doubt his own 
sanity ! he would have said, with confident 
security, a few short hours before. But now 
bow couid be doubt ? 

It was true that her path in life was fair, 
and that its fairness was completely blotted 
out by aseemingly baseless idea of some 
concealed disgrace. 

Yet the Charifords were well known 
among families of position ; they had lived 
for years in his neighborhood ; noone had 
ever brought any accusation or whispered a 
word of slander against either of the bro- 
thers, 

But Mabel mad! It seemed wider than 
any delusion from which the insane suf. 
fer. 

Unable to pursue the conversation, Ne- 
ville sat down, burying his face in bis 
hands; nor did Mr, Charlford interrupt hie 
sad reverie. The young man looked up at 
length to say— 

*“T must see the physicians who have pre- 
scribed tor her; | will go two town w- 
day.”’ 

“Do so, and I will see you there to-tmor- 
row,’’ said Mr. Charitord. “Call at my hotel 
in Jerinyn Streecand tell ine what Doctor 
Crane says. He it is who saw tiny dear child 
and he is a great authority. Lam tollowing 
his advice in providing this complete retire- 
ment combined with tresh air.’’ 

“I do not doubt tnat, Mr, Charlford ; but 
I cannot rest without seeing the physician 
myself, and talking over the case with him, 
Of coursel will callin Jermyn Street as 
soon asl leave Doctor Crane's. But before 
I go let me have 4 glinipse of Mabel,as you 
suggested.” 

The wretched youpg tnan followed Mr. 
Charliford into the court behind the house, 
and from his stand-point could easily see 
ber whoin he so tenderly worshipped tak- 
ing her listless exercise on the long green 
walk on the other side of the railings which 
divided the yard from the garden. 

Neville gazed with hungry eyes at her 
slight and graceful figure. Cold and dark 
had the days been to him since he and she 





parted. 
How eagerly he locked at her now, not 
to attract her atcontion to himself, but to 


discover whether there was anything in 
ber walk or her demeanor which inight 
suggest insanity. 

Her manner was not encouraging. She 
paced up and down slowly, dejectedly, 
never raising ber sad eyes from the ground, 
W hate ver was the i:upression under which 
she labored,it was evidently real enough to 
her. Neville’s heart wastorn anew. 

[TO BE CONTINUED, J 
- —— 

For many years now a strong effort bas 
been made in Germany to get rid of the 
Gerinan characters in printing and writing, 
and to adopt the Korman characters. There 
is no reason why this effort should not be 
successful; indeed there is good reason why 
it should be successful; for the German 
characters are very trying to the eyes and 
account ina great ineasurs for the prevalence 
of near-sightedness ainongst Germans, Ail 
this, however, and a great deal more, go 
for nothing. Bismarck is in love with the 
German characters, and with these charac- 
ters Gerinans wil} have to put upso long 
astbey have Bismarck to rule over them. 
if any official documents be printed in 
Roman characters, be returns them and 
orders thein to be reprinted. Just lately he 
has on this ground sent back several blue- 
books issued by the Berlin wagistrac r, with 
justructions thattheyv be reprinted. Hvery- 
body is against him in tus matter; still, 
Bismarck has his way, 4% the man of iron- 
will always must have. 

——<>  - > 
SceNE—A Freneb court vf ass zea, Judge: 


“Prisoner, you have beaten this poor man 
so cruelly that he is dead,’’ l’risoner, vehe- 
mently: “Iie attacked mo fret. Besides, 
he was a rascal, and gay is much trouble 
on the farm. Itis not my tault if he waa 
an idiot.”” Jude, th severity “y 
should remember t r t 
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jy “4, Inammtoa. 
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money, Gaughter Dauglit | 
$1,000 a year, mamma.” Mother: ‘Well 
daughter, bandie him carefully tili spring. 
Possibly you can pick u ng better 
inean while.”’ 


Dp Sernet 
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A MOTHER'S PRAYER. 





BY 7.c. 





Wherever he may be, ob, God, protect him, 
iad bim in paths wherein no danger lies, 

Lad him in pastures, blossom-decked and sunny, 
Beside still waters, under emiling rkics 


. 
Guide bim in safety, far from youthtul folly; 
Keep his dear feet for ever in the right, 
When storm-clouds gather darkly round about him, 
Lead bim, oh, Father, ouward to the light. 


From Pleasure’s luring, give him strength to follow 
Where duty leads, thoagh lonesome be the way: 
Oh, keep him pure of beart, and crown his efforts, 

And bring him back to me again some day. 


Oh, God! protect my boy who etill must struggle, 
And make bie pathway smooth beneath his teet, g 
And lead us safely to the glad new country 
Where love and happiness shall be complete, 
Cae 


RANK AND RICHES. 


BY WILKIE COLLINS. 








CHAPTER II—(contTiINvVeED.) 


PPFULERE was silence between the husband 
and wite. Beaucourt was the first to 
| speak again. 

“Alter what you bave just heard, do you 
persiat in your jealousy of that lady, and 
your jealousy of me?" he asked, 

“I bave behaved cruelly to her and to 
you. IT am ashamed of iy scl!,’’ was all 
ashe said in reply. 

That expression of sorrow, so simple and 
#0 true,did notappeal in vain to the gentler 
side of Beauoourt's nature. lle kissed his 
wite’s hand; he tried to console her, 

“You may forgive ne,” she answered, “1 
cannot forgive tmyrell, That poor lady’s 
last words lLiave inade my heart ache, What 
J eaid to her in anger I ought to have said 
generousiv. Woy should s1e not wait for 

ou? After your life with me—a fife ol 

indness, a life of sell-sacrifice—you de- 
serve your reward, Promise me that you 
will marry the woman you love after my 
death has released you.” 

“You distress ine, and needlessly distress 
me,” he said, ‘What you are thinking of, 
ny dear, can never happen ; no, not even 
if-——"" 

Hie left the rest unsaid, 

“Not even if you were free ?”’ she asked 
quietly. 

“Noteven then.”’ 

She looked towards the next room. 

‘Goin, Howel, and bring Mra. Evelin 
back ; I bave something important to say to 
her.”’ 

‘The diseovery that she had left the house 
eaused no lear tiatehe had taken to flight 


with the purpose of concealing — ber- 
well, 
Thereevas a prospect before the poor 


lonely woman which tight be trusted 
to preserve her from doespair,to say the least 
of it. 

During her briet residencein Beaucourt’s 
house she had shown to Lady Howel a let- 
ter received trom a relation, who had eini- 
grated to New Zealand with her husband 
and her infant children some years 
since, 

They had steadily prospered ; they were 
living in comfort, and they wanted for no- 
thing but a trustworthy governess to teach 
their children. 

The mother had accordingly written, ask- 
ing if her relative in kngland could recom- 
mend a competent person, and offering a 
liberal salary. 

ln showing the letter to Lady liowel,Mrs, 
Evelin bad said, “If 1 had not been so happy 
as to attract your notice, I might have ofler- 
6d to be the governess inyselt.”’ 

Axssuining that it had now occurred to ber 
to vct on this idea, Lady Howel felt assured 
thatshe would apply for advice either to 
the publishers who had recommended her, 
or to Lord Howell's old triend. 

Beaucourt at once offered to wake the in- 
quiries which might satisfy his wife that 
she had not been mistaken. Readily ao- 
cepting bis proposal, she asked at the same 
time for a few ‘ninutes of delay. 

“I wantto say to you,” she explained, 
“what l had in my mind to fay to Mra, 
Evelin, Do you object to tell me why she 
refused to marry you? Icouldn’t havedone 
it in her place.” 

“You would have done it, ny dear, as I 
think, if her misfortune had been your mis 
fortune.” : 

With those prefatory words he told the 
miserable story of Mra, Evelin’s mar- 
riage. 

Lady Howel’ssyinpathies, strongly ex- 
cited, appeared to bave led her toa conciu- 
sion which she was pot willing tocommuni- 
cate © ber busband, She asked bim,rather 
abruptly, if he would leave it to ber to find 
Mra. Evelin. 

“I promise,” she added, 
what [ am thinking 
back.”’ 

In two minutes more she 
g° out, and had 


“to tell you 
of, when 1 oome 


was ready to 
hurriedly left the 


bourse. 
* s s 7. . 
\ fte i a rt. 
. | 
iInann ? = a 
court Doticed tt. 
“| may we be excited 


Wick ared 

“after what I bave heard and after w hat we 

have cone. Lady Howel, yours is the brain 

that thinks to soine purpose, Make our re- 
port, I wait for you.’ 

Bat wy lady preterred waiting for Dick. 

He consented to speak first, 








over it in notime.” 

“J shall try the old division,’ he said, 
“into First, d, and Third. Don't be 
afraid ; 1 am not going to preach, quite the 
contrary ; I am going to be quick about it. 
First, then, Mrs, Evelin has decided, under 
sound advice, to goto New Zealand. Sec- 
ond, I have telegraphed to her relations at 
the other end of the world totell them that 
she is coming. Third, and last, Farleigh 
and Halford have sent to the office, and se- 
oured a berth for ber in the next ship that 
sails, date the day after to-morrow. Donein 
balf a minute. Now, yf Howell.” 

“*] will begin and end in half a minute 
too,” she said, “if ] can. First,”” she con- 
tinued, turning to ber bushand, “I found 
Mra, Evelin at your friend’s house. She 
kindly let me say alltbat I could sey for 
the relief of my poor heart. Secondly 

” 

She hesitated, smiled uneasily, and caine 

to a tull stop. 


“T can't do it, Howel,” she confessed ; ‘I 
must speak to you as usual, or I own never 
eton, Saying many things in few words, 
f the ladies who assert our Kights will for- 
give me for confessing it, isan accomplish- 
ment in which we are completely beaten by 
the men, You must have thought me rude, 
mny dear, for leaving you very abruptly, 
without a word of explanation. The truth 
is, 1 had an idea in my bead, and I kept it 
to myself (ald people gd yet gh sa 4 cau- 
tious, you know) till [ bad first found out 
whetber it was worth mentioning. When 
you were speaking of the wretched creat- 
ure who had claimed Mrs. Evelin’s bhus- 
band as her own, you suid she was an in- 
veterate druukard. A woman in that state 
of degradation is capable, as I persist in 
thinking, of anv wickedness, suppose 
this put it into my head to doubt her, no; I 
inean, to wonder whetber Mra. Evelin, do 
you know that she keeps ber husband's 
name by hisown entreaty addressed to her 
on bis death-bed, oh, I am losing myself in 
a crowd of wordsof my own collecting! 
Say the rest of it for ine, Sir Richard.” 

“No, Lady Howel. Not unless you ocail 
me ‘Dick.’ 

“Then say it for me, Dick.”’ 

“No, not vet, on reflection. 
short, say ‘Dear Dick.’ ”’ 

‘Dear .Dick, there.’’ 

“Thank you, ny lady. Now we bad bet- 
ter remember that your husband is pres- 
ent.”’ 

He turned to Baaucourt. 

**Lady Howel had the idea,” he proceed- 
ed, ‘which ought to have presented itself 
to you and to ne. It wasa serious inisfor- 
tune (asshe thought) that Mr. Evelin’s 
sufferings in bis last illness, and his wife's 
anxiety while she was nursing him, had 
left them unfit to actin theirown defence, 
They wnight otherwise not bave submitted 
to the drunken wretch’s claim, without 
first making sure that she had a right to ad- 
vance it. Has she told the truth, or told a 
lie, when the clergyiman appealed to her to 
deolare it, ifthere was any impediment to 
her marriage ? To that serious question we 
now wean to find an answer. With Mrs, 
HK velin’s knowledge of the affair to belp us, 
we have discovered the woman’s address tu 
begin with. She keeps a sinall tobacconist's 
shop at the town of Grailey in the north of 
England. The restisin the bands of my 
lawyer. If we make the discovery that we 
all bope for,we bave your wife to thank for 
‘¢,°” 

He paused, and looked at his watch. 

“I’ve got an appointmentatthe club, The 
committees will blackball the best fellow 
that ever lived if I don’t go and stop them, 
Giood-bye,’” 


Dick is too 


The last day of Mrs. Evelin’s sojourn in 
England was memorable in more ways than 
one, 

On the tirst occasion in Beaucourt’s expe- 
rience of his married life, his wife wrote to 
bin instead of speaking to him, although 
they were both in the house at the time. 
It was a little note, only containing these 
words—- 


“I thought you would like to say good- 
bye to Mrs. Evelin. 1 have told her to ex- 
pect vou in the library, and I will take oure 
that you are not disturbed.”’ 


Waiting atthe window of her sitting-room 
on the upper floor, Lady Howel perceived 
that the delicate generosity of her conduct 
had been gratefully felt. The interview in 
the library barely lasted for five min- 
ules, 

She saw Mrs, Dvelin leave the house with 
her veil down, Immediately afterwards 
Beaucourt ascended to his wife’s room to 
thank her, 

Carefully ashe had endeavored to hide 
thei, the traces of tearsin bis eyes told Ler 
bow cruelly the parting scene had tried 
him, It was a bitter moment for bis admir- 
able wile, 

“Do you wish me dead?” ane asked, wiih 
sad sel f-possession, “Live,” be said, “and 
errr you wish to make me happy 

AO), 

He drew her to him and kissed her fore. 

head. Lady Howel had her reward. 


CHAPTER III. 


NEWS FROM THE « I N Ye 
VU RNISHED with elavorate instructions 
aALeCTiaAls s i 
boliding the piace ’ 
of Dick’s lawyer was sent to the 


| Grailey to make discoveries. 


Th the matter of successfully instituting 
private inquiries, he was justly considered 
to beatnatch forany two Christians who 
night try to put obstacles in his way. His 


for the tho- | naine was Moses Jackling. 


THE SATURDAY EVEN 







oughly characteristic reason that be could 





NG POST. 











rshop, the Jew discov- 


i 
Entering tae © presented himself at 


ered that be - 
] momen 
wy? and aman were standing behind 
vunter. 
a girl looked like a maid-of-all-work : 
she was rubbing the tears out of ber eyes 
with « big red fixt, The inan, sinart in man- 
ner and shabby in dress, received the 
stranger with a peremptory eagerness to do 
business, ‘a 

“Now, then ! what for you? 

Jackling bought the worst cigar he had 
ever smoked in tne course of an enormous 
experienee of bad tobacco, and tried a few 
questions, with this result. 

Che girl had lost her place ; the man was 
in possession, and the stock and furniture 
had been seized tor debt. Jackling there- 
upon assumed the character of a creditor, 
and asked to speak with the mistress, 

‘She's too illto see you, sir,” the girl 
said, 

‘Tell the truth, you fool,” cried the man 
In possession. 

ile led the way to a door witb glass in the 
upper part of it, which opened into a par- 
lor behind the shop, As soon as bis back 
was turned, Jackling whispered to the 
maid, “When I go, slip out after me ; I’ve 
got something for you.” 

The man lifted the curtain over the 

lam, 

“Look through,’'he said, ‘and see what's 
the matter with her for yourself.” 

Jackling discovered the mistress flat on 
her back on the floor, belplessly drunk. 
That was enough for the clerk,so tar. He 
took leave of the inaun in possession, with 
the one joke which never wears out in the 
estimation of Englishmen; the joke that 
foresees the drunkard’s headache in the 
morning. 

In a minute or two more the girl showed 
herself, carrying an empty jug. She had 
been sent for the man’s beer, and she was 
expected back soon, 

Jeckline, having first overwhelmed ber 
by a present of five shillings, proposed an- 
ober appointment in the evening. The 
maid promised to be at the place of ineet- 
ing ; and in memory of the five shillings 
she kept her word, 

“What wages do you get ?’’ was the first 
question that astonished her. 

‘Three poundsa year, sir,’’ the unfortun- 
ate creature replied, 

“All paid ?” 

“Only one pound paid, and I say it’s a 
erying shame,’”’ 

“Say what you like, my dear, so long as 
you listen tome, Il wantto Know every- 
thing that your mistress says and does, first 
when she’s drunk, and then when she’s 
sober, Waita bit; 1 haven’tdone yet. If 
you tell me everything you can remeinber, 
mind, everything, I’ll pay the rest of your 


wages,” 

Madly excited by this golden prospect, 
the victiin of domestic service instantly an- 
swered inarticulately with a terrible 
SCrTOuIn. 

Jackling’s right band and left hand en- 
tered his pockets, and appeared again hold- 
ing two sovereigns separately between two 
fingers and thuinbs, 

Irom that moinent he was at liberty to 
empty the maid-of-all-work’s memory of 
overy saving and doing that it contained. 

The sober moments of the mistress yield- 
ed litthe or nothing to investigation. The 
report of her drunken moments produced 
something worth hearing. 

‘There were two nen whom it was her hab- 
it to revile bitterly in her cups, One of them 
was Mr. Evelin, whom she abused, some- 
times for the sinall allowance that he made 
to her; sometimes for dying before she 
could prosecute him for bigamy, Her drun- 
ken remembrances of the other nan were 
associated with two names, 

She called him “Septimus,” she called 
hita ‘Darts;’’ and she despised him occa- 
sionally for being a “common sailor.” It 
was clearly demonstrated that he was one 
ian, and not two. 

Whether he was ‘Septimus,’”’ or whether 
he was “Darts,’? be had always comumitted 
the sane atrocities, 

Hie had taken her money away from her; 
he bad called her by an atrocious name; 
aud be had knocked her down on more 
than one oceasion, 

Provided with this information, Jackling 
disinissed the girl, and paid a visit to her 
inistress the next day. 

‘Tbe tniserable woinan was exactly in the 
state of nervous prostration (after the ex- 
cess of the previous 6vening) which offered 
to ? clerk his best chance of gajning his 
end, 

lie presented himself as the representa- 
tive of friends, bent on helping her, whose 
modest benevolence bad positively forbid- 
den him to mention their aames,— 

“What sum of money must you pay,” 
he 1 Yin “to get rid of the man in posses- 
sion , 

Too completely bewildered to speak, ber 
treinbling band offered to bim a slip of 
paperon which the amount of the debt 
o_o expenses was set forth: 511. 12s, 

oad, 

With some difficulty the Jew preserved 
his gravity. 

“Very well,’ he resumed, 
upto sixty 


“T will make 
pounds (to set you going 





“gAit)) On two conditions.’’ 
ns suddenly recovered her power of | 
ntir 
, ption ; “you are not 
| suffer, either in purse or person, if you give 
us the inforination that we want.’’ 


: 3," 


| 


| 


She interrupted him again, 
“Tell me what it is, and be quick about 


“Second condition,” he went on as im- 





rturbably as ever ; “‘youtake meto the 
Pisce where I can find the certificate of your 
warriage to Septimus Darts,” 

Her e on passe at him like the eyes of a 
wild animal, Furies, bystericsa, taintings, 
denials, threata, Jackling encured them all 
by turns. 

It was enough for him that bis desperate 
guess of the evening before had hit tune 
mark on the moruing after. 

When she bad cone exhausted her- 
seif be returned to the experiment which 
he had already tried with the maid. Well 
aware of the advantage of exhibiting gola 
instead of notes,when the object is to tem 

verty, he produced the promised bri 
“" sovereigns, pouring them playfully 
pack wards and forwards troin one big hand 
to the other. 

The temptation was more than the wo. 
man could resist. Iu another half-hour the 
two were traveling together to a town in 
one of the midland counties, 

The certificate was found in the church 
register, and duly copied, It also appeared 
that one of the witnesses to the marriage 
was still living. 

His nawe and address were duly noted 
in the clerk's pocket-book, Subsequent 
inquiry at the office of the Customs Coimp- 
troller discovered the name of Septimus 
Darts on the captain’s official list of the 
crew of an outward bound iwerchant ves- 
sel. 

With this information, and with a photo- 
graphic portrait to complete it,tbe nan was 
discovered, alive and hearty, on the return 
of the ship to ber port, 

His wife’s expianation of her conduct in. 
cluded the customary excuse that she had 
every reason to believe ber husband to be 
dead, and was followed bya bold assertion 
that she bad wwarried Mr, Evelin for 
love. 

ln Moses Jackling’s opinion she lied 
when she said this, and lied again when she 
threatened to prosecute Mr. Evelin for 
bigamy. 

“Take my word for it,” said this new re- 
presentative of the Unbelieving Jew, “she 
would bave exorted money from bim if be 
had lived.”’ 

Deliriuin tremens left this question un- 
settled,and closed the cigar shop soon after- 
wards, under the authority of death, 

The good news, telegraphed to New Zea- 
land, was followed by a letter containing 
details. 

Ata later date a telegram arrived from 
Mrs. Evelin, Sie had reached ber destina- 
tion, and had received the despatch which 
told her that she had been lawfully mar- 
ried, 

A letter (to be addressed to Lady Howel) 
was promised by the next mail, 

While the necessary term of delay was 
still unexpired, the newspapers received 
intelligence of a volcanic eruption in the 
northern island of the New Zealand group. 
Later particulars, announcing a terrible de- 
struction of life and property, included the 
homestead In which Mrs, Evelin was liv- 


ing. 

The farm had been overwhelmed, and 
every member of the household had 
perished, 





CHAPTER IV. 
THE NIGHT NURSE. 
NDORSED as follows: “Reply trom 
i) Sir Richard, addressed to Farleigh and 
‘4 Walford.” 


‘Your courteous letter bas been forward- 
ed to my bouse in the country. 

“T really regret tbat you should have 
thought it necessary to apologize for trou- 
bling me, Your past kindness to the un- 
happy Mra. Evelin gives you a triendly 
claim on ine which I gladly recognize as 
you shall soon see, 

“+The extraordinary story,’ as you very 
naturally call it, is nevertheless true, lain 
the only person, now at your disposal, 
who can speak as an eyewitness of the 
events, 

‘In the first place, I must tell you that 
the dreadful intelligence received from 
New Zealand had an effecton Lord Howel 
Beaucourt which shocked his friends and 
inexpressibly distressed bis adinirable wite. 
I can only describe Lim, at that time, as 4 
nan struck down in mind and body 
alike, 

“Lady Howel was unremitting in ber 
efforts to console him. He was thanktul 
and gentle; it wastrue that no complaint 
could be nadeof him, It was equally true 
that no change for the better rewarded the 
devotion of his wife. 

“The state of feeling which this implied 
embittered the disappointinent which y 
Howel naturally tolt. As some relief to ber 
overburdened mind, she associated berself 
with the work of mercy carried on under 
the superinten‘lence of the rector of the 
parish. I thought he was wrong in perinit- 
ting a woman, at her advanced time of life, 
to run the risk encountered in visiting the 
sick and suffering poor at their own dwel- 
ling-places. Circuinstances, however, failed 
to justify my dread of the rilous in- 
fluences of infection and foul air. The one 
untoward event that happened seemed to 
be too trifling to afford any cause for anx- 
iety. Lady Howel caught cold. 

“Unhappily, she treated that apparently 
trivial accident with indifference. Her bus- 
band and 1 vainly entreated her to remain 
at ne O ne charitable visits 
8 was tak by a heavy fail of rain 


_ 


of her 


.“ \ - ow f seized ber on ber retu 
ous Atheragethe resulta we 

serious, 4 bronchial attack followed. In 
a week more,the dearest and best of women 
had left us nothing to love but the memory 
o! the dead, 

“Her last words were faintly whispered 
tomein her busband’s presence: ‘Take 
care of him,’ the dying woman sald, ‘when 
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{ am gone.’ 

“Ne effort of mine to be worthy of that 

sacred trust was left untried. How eould I 
hope to sueceed where she had failed f My 
house in London and my bouse in the coun- 
try were both open to Beaucourt; I en- 
treated bim to live with ine, or (if he 
ferred t) to be my guest for a short time 
only, or (it he wished to bealone) to choose 
the gf abode which he liked best for 
biswsolitery retreat. With sincere expres. 
sions of gratitude his inflexible despair re- 
fused my proposals, 
“In one of the ancient ‘Inns,’ built cen- 
turies since for the | societies of London 
he secluded bimeelf from friends and se 
quaintances alike, 

“One by one, they were driven trom his 
dreary ehainbere by a reception which ad- 
inited thei with patient ion, and 
held out Mitte encouragement to return. 
After an interval of no great length [ was 
the last of his friends who intruded on bis 
sulitade, 

“Poor Lady Howel’s will (excepting some 
special legacies) had left ber fortune to me 
in trust, on certain conditions with which 
it is peediess totrouble you. Beaucourt’s 
resolution not to touch a farthing of his 
dead wite’s money laid a heavy responsi- 
bility on iny shoulders; the burden being 
ere lovg increased by forebodings on 
vo slarined ine on the subject of bis 
hes th, 

“ile devoted Limself to the reading of old 
books, treating (as 1 was told) of that 
branch of useless knowledge generally de- 
seribed as ‘occult science.’ These unwhole- 
soine etudies so absorbed him, that he re- 
inmmined shut up in his badly ventilated 
cuaubers for weeks together, without once 
breathing the outer air even for afew min- 


ulos, 

“uch defiance of the ordinary laws of 
nature a@ this could end but In ome way ; 
his bealth steadily declined, and feverish 
syinptows showed themselves, The doctor 
said plainly, ‘There is no chance for him if 
bo stays in this place.’ 

“(nee nore he refused to be removed to 
my Iandon house, The development of 
the fever, be reminded me, inight lead to 
consequences dangerous to me and to my 
household, He had heard of one of the 
yxreat London bospitals,which reserved cer- 
tain rvome for the occupation of persons 
capsule of paying for the wnedica) care be- 
stowed on them, 

“Many advantages, and no objections of 
importance, were presented by this course 
of proceeding. econveyed him to the 
pospital without a moment's lom of 
tine, 

“When I think of the dreadful illness 
that followed, and when I recall the days 
of unrelieved suspense passed at the bed- 
side,] bave not courage enough to dwell on 
this part of my story. 

“Henides, you know already that HKeau- 
court recovered, or, as I inight more eor- 
rectly describe it,that he was snatched hack 
t» life when the grasp of death was on him, 
Of this bappier period of bis illness I have 
simetbing tosay which may surprise and 
interest you, 

“On one of the earlier days of bis conva- 
Joasence my visit to bitin was paid later than 
usual, A matter of importance, neglected 
while he was in danger, bad obliged ine to 
lonve town for a few days, after there wan 
nothing to be feared. Returning, 1 had 
iniseed the train which would have brought 
in@é London in better time. 

“My appearance evidently produced in 
ieaucourt a keen feeling of relief, He re- 
uested the day-nurse, waiting In the room 
leave us by ourselves, 

‘*] wasafraid you might not have come 
to ne to-day,’ he said. ‘My last inoments 
would have been embittered, my friend,by 
your absence,’ 

“tAre you anticipating your death,’ I 
asked, ‘at the very tine when the doctors 
answer for your life?’ 

‘* “The doctors have not seen her,’ he said; 
‘I saw her last night.” 

"*Of whom are you speaking 7?’ 

"Of my lost love, who perished in the 
outbreak of the volcano, Twice her spirit 
has appeared to me. I shall see her for the 
third time to-night ; I shall follow her w the 
better world,’ 

“Had the delirium of the worst time of 
the fever taken session of him again 7 
Jn unutterable dread of relapse, | took hin 


hand, The skin was very cool. I laid my 
“agers on his pulse. It was boating 
calinly. 


“+¢Youtbink I am wandering in my 
inind,’ he broke out, ‘Stay here to-night, 
I command you, stay! and see her as 1 have 
eon ber,’ 

"I quieted him by promising to do what 
ho bad asked of me. He bad still one more 
oon‘dition to insist on. 

“*l won't be laughed at,’ he said, 
‘Promine that you will not repeat w any 
living creature what I have just wid 
you, 

‘My protmise satisfied him. He wearliy 
el his eyes, In a few minutes inore bie 
poor weak body was in peaceful re- 
poue, 

‘Tbe day-nurse returned, and remained 
with us later than usual. Twilight melted 
into darkness. The room was obscurely lit 
by ashaded lamp, placed behind « screen 
that kept the sun out of the sick man’s eyes 
in the daytime. 


“*tAre we alone?’ Beaucourt sasked 
“aletly. 
+ *Y on,’ 
Watch th 
Ww } Vv on 
You—you will gee ber n the thres 


” 

“As he said those wordsthe door siowly 
opened, In the dim light I could only di 
corn at firsttne figure of a woman, She 
slowly advanced towards me, I saw the 


large and faintly iaminous, the eyes of 
Mre, Evelin. Jf = 
“The wild words spoken to me by Beau- 
court, the silliness and the obscurity in 
the room; had their effect, I sup on my 
is nation. You will think me a poor 
ure when | confess it. For the moment 
2. assuredly feei a thrill of superstitious 


or, 

“My delusion was dispelled by a change 
in ber face. Its natural express: of sur- 
pres, when she saw ine, set iny mind free 

» feel the delight inspired by the discovery 
that she was a living woman. I should 
have spoken to her if she had not stopped 
ine by a gesture. 

**Heaucourt’s voice broke the silence, 

“*Minimering Spirit!’ he said, ‘free me 
from the life of earth. Take me with you 
to the \ife eternal.’ 

‘thhe made no attempt to enlighten him. 
‘Wait,’ she auewered calmly, ‘wait and 
Fremt, 

‘“Siiently obeying her, he turned his 
head on the pillow ; we saw his face no 
inure, 

“I have related the circumstances exact! 
1“ happened ; the ghost story which 
re bas carried to your ears bas no other 
foundation than this. 

“Mra, Evelin led the way to that farther 
end of the room in which the screen stood. 
Piacing ourselves behind it, we could con- 
verse in wh rm without being heard, 
Her first words told me that she had been 
warned by one of the bospital doctors to 
respect ny friend's delusion for the pres- 
ont, His anne pores in sowe degree of 
the weakuess of bis body, and he was not 
atrong enough yet to bear the shock of dis- 


covering the truth. 
— beeu saved almost by a mir- 
ache, 


“Heleased fromthe ruins of the house 
Cemroyed by the eruption, she had been 
laid with the bodies of her relatives await- 
ing buria', Happily tor her, an English 
traveler visiting the island was among the 
first men who volunteered to render help. 
He bad been in practice asa medical man, 
an¢ be saved ber from being buried alive, 
Nearly » month passed before she was 
mrong enough to bear removal to Welling- 
ton (the capital city), and to be received 
into the bospital. 

“I asked why she bad not telegraphed or 
written to me. 

Wien I was strong enough to write,’she 
aid, ‘1 was strong enough to bear the sea 
voyage © England, The expenses so near- 
ly ox 1 my small savings that 1 had 
no money to spare for the telegraph.’ 

“On ber arrival in London, only a few 
days wines, shebad called on ine at the 
tine when I bad left home on the business 
which 1 bave already meationed, She bad 
vot beard of Lady Howei’s death, and bad 
written ignorantly to prepare that good 
friend for seeing her. 

‘The inessenger sent with the letter had 
found the house in the occupation of 
strangers, and had been relerred to the 
agent employed in letting it. She went 
herwelt to this person, and so heard that 
Lord Howel Beaucourt bad lost his wife, 
and was reported to be dying in one of the 
London bospitals, 

“*If he had been in his usual state of 
health,’ ee said, ‘it would have been in- 
delicate on my part, [ mean it would have 
seoimned like taking # selfish advantage of 
the poor lady’s death, to have let him know 
that my \ife bad been saved, in any other 
way than by writing tohim, But when I 
heard he was dying I forgot all customary 
considerations, 

“tiie paime was 60 well known in London 
that | emsily discovered at what bospital he 
had been received, There I heard that the 
report waa false,and that he was out of 
danger. I ought to have been satisfied with 
that, but ob, how could I be so near him 
and not long tosee him? The old doctor 
with whom I bad been speaking discovered 
Il suppose, that 1 was in trouble about 
something, 

“Hewasnso kind and fatherly,and he 
sseimned to take such interest in me, that I 
contomed everything tobim, After he bad 
inade ime promise to be careful, he told the 
night nurse to let me take her place for a 
little while,when the dim light in the room 
would not periuult bis patient to see ine wo 
nainly. 

“He waited at the door when wetried the 
experiment. Neither he nor I foresaw that 

yor Lord Howel would put such a strange 
nterpretation on my presence. The vuurse 
doesn't approve of my coming back, even 
for @ \ittie while only, and taking her piace 
again tomMght. She is right. I have had 
iny \ittle glimpse of bappiness, and with 
that little I inust be content.’ 

“What I said in answer to this, and what 
I did as tine advanced, it is surely need- 
lous to tellyou. You bave read the news- 
papers which announce their marriage and 
thelr departure tor Italy. What else is there 
leit for ine Ww may 7? ; 

“Shere is, perhaps, a word more still 
wanting, 

“Otetinate Lord Howel perssted in re- 
fusing take the fortune that was waiting 
for him. Ln this difficulty, the conditions 
under which | was acting permitted me tw 





| alluded to ber she burst out crying. 


appealto the bride. When sne too said 
no, | was not to betrified with. I showed 
her poor Lady Howel’s will. After reading 
the termes in which my dear old friend 


HEN or where the first soap was made 
is not upon bistorical record. But in 
the natural course of events, some 

shrewd observer probably remarked the 
— oo - oF cemented pe oil with wood 

es (mainly com ° b, 
duced when mixed with fs te of 
this hint grew soap. The substance was 
well known to the ancient Celts, and their 

word saboun—still used in many old patois 
of the Latin nations—was adopted by the 
Greeks, 

in those days, however, it was a cosmeti- 

ue, or exterra) remedy certain erup- 
tive diseases of the skin, and Pliny writing 
of it in bis Natural History says that it was 
invented by the Gauls and served to po- 
made and fix their hair. 

In the sacred writings we find, “though 
thou wash thee with nitre and take mucb 
soap, yet thine iniquity is marked before 
ine,” which seems to strengthen the infer- 
ence that it was considered to be an oint- 
ment, rather than a detergent. 

The disinterment of ene brought to 
light the ruins of a soap boiler shop, witb 
several specimens of soap, showing the 
Romans to be expert in its manutacture, 
while in the eighth century large factories 
were erected for its production in both 
Italy and Spain, and it was introduced into 
France about four centuries later on. It 
was not, however, until the end of the 18th 
century that any real progress was made, 
and it is, comparatively, only of recent 
years that it bas assurmed the importance of 
a leading industry. 

Soaps are infinite in their variety, but we 
will only speak of two: Hard soaps which 
result from the use of fat and the alkali, 
soda, and soft soaps which result from us- 
ing the alkali, potash, 

n order to be of use as cleansing agents, 
they must be highly soiubie in, and easily 
me sp ome by ordinary water. 

All fats whenscever they are derived are 
composed of stearine and oleine—the for- 
iner a hard, the latter a liquid substance. 
Stearinue is a natural mixture of stearic acid 
and of hogepheey and oleine is made up of 
g! Oo ne and oleic acid. 

Vhen fats are subjected tosaponification 
by meiting and boiling them with caustic 
soda, they are decomposed, the soda, (or 
alkali) seizing bold of the fatty acids forins 
soap, whilethe glycerine thus set free is 
either purified and used for medicinal or 
other purposes, or thrown away. 

Hard soaps are igen mod made by good 

manulacturers froin tallow, paim oil, cocoa- 
nut oil and lard,buta large number of them 
are now inthe habit of cheapening their 
production by the use of resin and refuse 
grease, 
‘The pans in which saponification is ef- 
fected, are constructed of wrought iron 
piates, riveted together, and vary very 
inuch in size and capacity. 

The desired quantity of neutral fat hav- 
ing been pl in the pan with a suffi- 
ciency of caustic soda lye,the whole is 
inade to boil with constant stirring,the heat 
being applied either by means of a steam 
ree or steain pipe immersed in the 
liquid, 

othe milky emulsion or creamy fluid 
thus produced, are constantly stirred in 
fresh quantities of caustic lye,each addition 
being #tronger than the preceding one, un- 
til the mass is distinctly alkaline,or in otber 
words, until the fatty acids have been coin- 
pletely overpowered by the soda, 

W hen the pan is quite full, common salt 
is added to the boiling mixture, in the pro- 
portion of ten pounds t every 100 pounds 
of fat, the eflect of this addition being to 
render the soap insoluble, and cause it to 
rise and float upon the surface of the 
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ne. 
pte liquid itself is now drawn off froin 
below, aud the soapy tnase is reboiled with 
frest: but weak lyes and then allowed to 
cool, after which, it is solidified in rectangu- 
lar frames of cast iron plates and is finally 
cut by tneans of wires, into bars and 
slabs. 
Soft soaps are mae from various oils, 
such as whale, seal, rape, cotton-seed, and 
poppy, and from tailow and resin. They 
are boiled with caustic potash lyes until 
they present 4 streaky appearance, after 
which the product is clarified by the addi- 
tion of stronger lyes until it becomes a 
transparent slime. 
Tune boiling is then continued untii a 
great quantity of the water has been evapo- 
rated, constant stirring being meanwhile 
waintained, and when the consistency of 
very thick paste has been attained, it is al- 
lowed to cool and is packed in casks or 
druus, ready for use, 
The resin used asa cheapener of house- 
hold and laundry soaps is obtained in con- 
sideratle quantities as a residue in the 
distiliation of turpentine. 
It is purified and deeolorized by distilla- 
tion in a current of steam, and when 
through either of the processes above de- 
scribed, may be made inw either a bard or 
a soft soap, differing but slightiy from that 


made frou fat. 
SO A 


nd Useful. 


VINEGAR AND Fisn.—Vin is better 
than ice for keeping fish. ii tting a 
little vin on the fish it w 1 Keop - 
fectiy well even in hot weather. Fish is 
often improved in flavor under this treat- 
mInent. 

Nose-bLexp.—The best way of check- 
ing the bleeding from the nose is to apply 
cold water to the neck and face. Holda 
sponge saturated with cold water to the 
nostrils, or if this should not succeed, dis- 
solve a little alum in a basin of water, and 
inject or sniff this up the nostrila Hold 
the head back and do not attemptto blow 
the nose. 

Sounp Timpen.—The soundness of 
timber may be ascertained by placing the 
ear close to one end while another person 
delivers a succession of smart blows with a 
hammer or mallet upon the opposite end 
when a continuance of the vibrations will 
indicate to an experienced ear even the 
degree of soundness, If only a dull thud 
meets the ear, the listener may be certain 
that unsoundness exists. 

METAL NECKTIES.—Ncarfs and neckties 
of metal are a new German invention. 
Gold, platinum and silver «trips are welded, 
after the mosaic style,uj~m a metal ground, 
prepared by the incandescent process, then 
com pressed py ineans of powerful presses, 
and finally elongated by rolling into long 
sheets or strips. The colors are yellow, 
red, green, white, gray and black, and the 
searfs, being indestructible, are considered 
of practical value, 

From Waste.—We are always glad to 
note anything new in the way of ufllising 
waste products, for such saving represents 
a distinct gain to the country. ‘he last 
item of this kind that has been recorded is 
a method, which has been patented, of 
making use of spent dye liquors for the 
manufacture of writing-ink. The spent 
liquor of bichromate of potash, or soda, 
such as may have been used for mordant- 
ing wool, &c., is boiled with the waste 
logwood liquor from dyeing-vata. The 
result, after certain additions have been 
made, is a noncorrosive and permanent 
ink. 

For Pavine.—The new paving material, 
“grano-metallic stone,’’ is said to be com- 
posed of blast-furnace sl and granite 
which are crushed, chemically treated and 
mixed with Portland cement. These 
ingredients are brought to a pasty consia- 
tency with an alkaline solution when laid. 
It possesses the quality of always being 
rough, thu# affording a firm foothold for 
borses, It has been successfully subjected 
to tests which both natural and artificial 
stones have been unable to withstand. It 
is, moreover, highly refractory, andin thus 
useful as a lining for kilns, and especially 
valuable in the construction of ftire-proof 
buildings. 


Farm and arden. 


Mv Les,—Good mules are always in de- 
mand, and as they are more easily raised 
than horses it would probably pay to make 
a specialty of them on large farms where 
pasture is abundant. 

Burter.—No dealer should handle fa 
pound of Butter until he first secures a 
room to keep it separate from all other 
goods having any unpleasant odor. <A 
cheap, up-ground, artificial cellar is beat, 
where the air is pure and well ventilated, 
but can be kept cool. 

Tark.—Tar is one of the most useful arti 
cles to be kept abouta stable. Internally 
use a teaspoonful night and morning for 
chronic coughs; externally it is particu- 
larly useful in thrush and a!l diseases or 
wounds of the feet. Mixed with fish-oil, it 
is one of the best remedies for hard and 
brittle feet. 

LiMmet AND Mant ne.—Mixing lime with 
any kind of manure will cause decom posi- 
tion quickly, but at the loss of the volatile 
matter. It will not be beneficial to use 
lime with manare, except when about to 
apply the manure to the land, for then the 

















soil, Which is usually damp, will arrest the 
escape of ammonia, especially if the 
manure be harrowed in or well ine orpora 
ted with the soil. 

Sueer.—Sheep as arule, are not given 
a variety of food. The dry “pickings” are 
reserved for sheep because they do not 


refuse many kinds of food that are rejected 
by others animals; but to get sheep in 
prime condition they should receive care- 
ful feeding, which does not depend so 
much upon the quantity as upon the 
quality of the food allowed. 

PouLtTry.—A cheapand convenient disin- 
fectant for poultry-houses may | a 





CARRYING BULLETS.—‘It is surprising 
what a difference there is in individuals in 
the bearing of ~vounds,” says A. Forbes, 
the famous war correspondent. “I have 
seen atnan need to be held by eight per- 
sons while awhitiow was being lanced. 





I in- 


terpreted thone grateful tears asan expres- 
gion of repentance for tbe ill-considered re- 
ad swt , bales ved . +. y et | 
was WwW iy 4 
—<——- > — 
aa fate ia inexorable and not to be moved | 


| with tears or reproacbes, an excess of sor- | 
| row is aa foolish as profuse laughter, 


bave seen another sinoke his pipe while his 
ey was being cut off. Of course it is easier 


’ ~ 
bear the pain of an arnputation wher 
are aire sdy suffer Dg intense agony than 
rerat » were inilicted up a peri 
y Bou ilia W he atmian ie str 
é f 
. bu t he seldom feelaany pa ie lee 


the blow as if someone had struck bim w 
yr two 


a fist, but it is not for an bour 


| the wound begins to swart, 


by mixing one bushel of finely sifted dirt 
and one pound of chloride of fime. If tine 
tobaceo dust be aided it will assist in pre- 
venting Jice. Tue dirt so prepared may 
be dusted over the floors or in any portion 
of the poultry-house, and it w il! greatly 
assist in keeping off diecase and vermin. 
The cost is but a trifl 

TOMATOES FROM CUTTINGS.—Engligh 
gardeners who have to grow Tomatoes 
under ylass t the increasing par- 
tialilV ther at thie dinner tables, take 


of? the flowering shoots and 1 them, as 


r ’ sanothemum 
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Sitting In Judgment. 

It behooves us 
that while actions are always to be judged 
right aad 
rments which we pass upon 


always to bear in mind, 


by the immutable standard of 
wrong, the jud 
men must be qttalified by considerations of 
age, country, station and other accidental 
it will then be found 
that he who is most charitable in his judg 
ment is generally the least unjust. 


circumstances; and 


forming a 
void of 


Theretore in judgment, lay 
fore-taken 


done or 


your hearts 


else 


opinions; 
will be 
measured by a wrong rule; like them who 


whatsoever is gaid 
have the jaundice, to whom everything ap- 
pears yellow. 

Without the proper and sober estimate of 
men, we have neither prudence in the af 
fairs of life nor toleration for cantrary opin 
ions; we tempt the cheater and then con 
demp him; we believe so 
faith that we 


strongly in one 
dissentients 
that 
teaches us that he who is discreet is seldom 
betrayed, and that out of the opinions we 


would sentence 


experience alone 


condemn, spring offen the actions we ad. 
mire 

The judgment, indeed, may be compared 
to a clock or watch, where the most ordi 
nary machine is sufficient to tell the hours; 
but the most elaborate alone can point out 
the minutes and seconds, and distinguish 
the smallest differences of time. 

As the touchstone which tries gold, but 
is not itself tried by the gold, such is he 
who has the standard of judgment, Hear 
one side, and you will be in the dark; hear 
both sides, and all will be clear, 

Men are not to be judged by their looks, 
habits and appearances; but by the char- 
acter of their lives and conversations, and 


by their works, meanwhile remembering 


that the judgment is like a pair of scales, 
and evidences like the we ylis The will 
holds the balances in its hand, but even a 


Slight jerk will be sufficient in many cases 
to make = the appear the 
heavier. 

Too often the world is undone by looking 
at things at a distance. 
plains of the badness of his memory, but 
nobody of his judgment, for we do not 
judge nen by What they are in the selves, 
but by what they are relatively to us. 


lighter scale 


very one com- 


The wise wil! determine trom the gravity 
of the case; the irritable, trom sensibility 
to oppression; the high-minded from dis 
dain and indignation. From this ftuct the 
vulgar mind fancies that judgment is im- 


plied chit fly In the capac ity to censure; yet 


there is no judgment so exquisite as that 
which knows riy how to approve 

It ise maxim re \ n life that in gen- 
eral we at 1 el re wisely for 
others t The reason of 
AW OF 0} the most 
jndistin« lily the objects h are close 


around us. 
In the exercise of 


the eye fixed on something remote. In the 
same manner present opportunities are 
neglected and attainable good is slighted by 
minds busied in extensive ranges and in- 
tent upon future advantages. Life, how- 
ever short, is made shorter by waste of 
time; and its progress towards happiness, 
though naturally slow, is made still slower, 
and oftentimes more paintu] by the wrong 
or improper use of the gift of judgment. 
2 EE 
Tut there is selfishness and meanness 
enough in the souls of one part of the 
world to hurt the credit of the other part 
ot it is what I shall not dispute against; but 
to judge of the whole from this bad sam- 
ple, and because one man is artful and 
plotting in his nature, or a second openly 
makes his pleasure or his profit the whole 
centre ot all his designe, or because a third 
straight-hearted wretch sits confined with- 
in himself, teels no misfortunes but those 
which touch himself—to involve the whole 
race without mercy under such detested 
characters, is a conclusion as false as it is 
pernicious; and was it in general to gain 
credit could serve no end but the rooting 
out of our nature all that is generous, and 
planting in the stead of it such an aversion 
to each other as must untie the bands of 
sucicty, and rob us of one of the greatest 
pleasures of it, the mutual communications 
of kind offices; and by poisoning the foun- 
tain, rendering everything suspected that 
flows through it. 
Ir is much easier in some cases than in 
others to produce what looks like patience. 
There is a constitutional impatience which 
is the natural result of the delicate, ner- 
vous system, and the quick, active brain 
which always accompany high talent and 
cultivation. Some people, again, seem nat- 
urally patient. They are not easily flut- 
tered and excited. They are phlegmatic 
and comatose, the result mainly of a dull 
brain and slow circulation. Extremely 
stupid people often seem remarkably pa- 
tient. The truth is, the more patient men 
seem, the less patient they often are. That 
quietude of manner, which is the outward 
sign of patience in one striving against an- 
ger, may be the outward sign of mere stol- 
idity in another. Itis not patience to be 
composed under what another would feel 
keenly, if the reason is that you do not 
fee} it at all. 

A younG man’s fortune is not to be 
found in inherited wealth or social posi- 
tion. Gracious manners or business habits 
are a good thing to cultivate, but are not 
all. Will-power is the young man’s for 
tune. It is the essence of the man, A 
young man with only a little will power is 
a foregone failure. It should be cultivated. 
Genius isa gift of God and should not 
cause pride; but an honest pursuit of du 
ties is an exhibition of will-power, and is 
something to be proud of. Well-directed 
educated will-power is what a young man 
needs 

UNLESs & man 


courageous, 


is fearful he cannot be 
Unless he realizes danger, 
and is on the watch against it, he lacks the 
A child 
might be fearless ona picket line in time 
of war, but his fearlessness would not be 
courageousness, nor yet & substitute for it. 
True courage lies in the intelligent recog- 
niticn of danger and in the determined fac- 
ing of the danger recognized. Virtue is 
more than innocence. Innocence may be 
fearless; virtue must be courageous. 


elements of a soldierly character, 


‘nk laborer who wears out all his pow- 
ers in the machinery of life’s work, and 
takes no partin its thought and imagina- 
tion, and the thinker who wears out his 
brain before its time, and has no part in 
the practical activity of life, have each lost 
much of the pleasure that rightly belong to 
them. They may not be conscious of it, 


but it is none the less true, that the health. 





happiness and real eflectivense ss of every 
man can ix rained ynly } y the ] rm 
8 ut t 1 lab 
| 
lies; and were the acc ita 


follies of the wisest man, the failings and 
impertections of a religious man, the hasty 


acts and passionate words of a meck man 





is near by, keepin | were t 
mon to overlook what is p y ping ‘them, and an ill-natured judge be suffered 
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hey to rise up in judgment against 


to mark in this manner what hasbeen done 
amiss, what character would be so unex- 
ceptionable as to be able to stand before 
him? 

Tene is scarce any lot so low but there 
is something in it to satisfy the man whom 
it has befallen; providence having 80 or- 
dered things that in every man’s Cup, how 
bitter soever, there are some cordial drops 
—some good circumstances, which, if 
wisely extracted, are sufficient for the pur- 
pose he wants them—that is, to make him 
contented and, if not happy, at least re- 
signed. 

For want of self-restraint many men are 
engaged all their lives in fighting with dif- 
ficulties of theirown making, and reoder- 
ing success impossible by their own cross. 
grained ungentleness; whilst others, it may 
be much less gifted, make their way easily 
and steadily, and achieve success by sim- 
ple patience, equanimity and self-control. 


Joy wholly from without is false, preca- 
rious and short. From without it may be 
gathered; but, like gathered flowers, though 
fair and sweet fora season, it must soon 
wither and become Joy from 
within is like smelling the rose on the tree; 
it is more sweet and fair, it is lasting; and, 
I must add, immortal. 


offensive. 


WuAat soothes suffering, what sanctifies 
labor, what makes a man _ good, strong, 
wise, patient, benevolent, just, and at the 
same time humble and great, worthy of 
liberty, is to have before him the perpetual 
vision of a better world casting its rays 
through the darkness of this life. 





Does this soul within me, this spirit of 
thought and love and infinite desire, dis- 
solve as well as the body? Has Nature, 
who quenches our bodily thirst, who rests 
our weariness, and perpetually encourages 
us to endeavor onwards, prepared no tood 
for this appetite of immortality ? 


Worry retards rather than forwards 
work. It tries the mind before the work is 
begun. It makes one tretful, sours the 
temper, and disturbs the peace of the 
household. One who worries is never free 
from care. There are certain evils which 
cannot be overcome. We should make the 
best of them, and not add the burden of 
worry. 

THERE are joys which long to be ours, 
God sends ten thousand truths, which come 
about us like birds seeking inlet; but we 
are shut up to them, and so they bring us 
nothing, but sit and sing awhile upon the 
roof and then fly away. 


I[e that had never seen a river, imagined 
the first he met with to be the sea, and the 
greatest things that have fallen within our 
knowledge we conclude the extremes that 
nature makes of the kind, 





THE unremitting retention of simple and 
high sentiments in obscure duties is hard- 
ening the character to that temper which 
will work with honor, if need be, in the 
tumult or on the scaffold. 


THERE are no principles but those af re- 
ligion to be depended on in cases of rea) 
distress, and that these are able to encoun- 
ter the worst emergencies, and to bear up 
under all the changes and chances to which 
life is subject. 


—__—— 


FIVE great enemies to peace inhabit with 





| ished, we should infallibly enjoy perpetual 
peace 


us, Viz., avarice, ambition, envy, anger, 
pride. If those enemies were to be ban- 


How difficult you will find it to con 


i I g8erly heart 


<4 


that any thing is 


The Werld’s Happenings. 
A dash of tomate catsup makes cod liver 


oll tastier. 


Hamm & Morboeuf keep & restaurant in 
Victoria, B. C. 

A bomb in the shape of a book is a Nihil. 
istic device of deviltry. e 


Hot bricks for the passengers is the latest 


car-heating suggestion, 


An Iowan beset by footpads ‘‘sustained 


two pistol shots in his hat.’ 


The Sunday-schools of Brooklyn are to 
have a great parade on May 25. 


A Stockton, Cal., bootblack carries a box 


that is covered with silver plate. 


A millionaire who still works is a profes- 
sional butter-taster In New York. 


A convict smuggled $17 into Sing Sing 


by holding the cash in his mouth, 


A temple and hospital for the benefit of 
the Chinese residents is to be opened in New York, 


It is calculated that there are 4,570,000 
more women than men in Europe at the present 
time. 


A certain fashion agitator is trying to get 
the New York ladies to substitute pantaloons for 
petticoats. 


Ulysses is the only town in Grant county, 
Kansas, and Horace and Tribune are the only towns 
in Greeley county. 


A big black bear seated on a cake of ice 
snitfed at the town of Bismarck, D. T., as he swept 
swittly by the other day bound for the Gulf of Mex- 


ico, 


An Oregon man, who pointed a gun ata 
woman, ‘‘in fan,’* and killed her, last month at Al- 
bion, in that State, has been convicted of man- 
slaughter. 


A yacht race, to be sailed in June over a 
course extending twenty miles to windward cutside 
Sandy Hook, is to be for the novel stakes of a pint 
pot full of gold dollars. 


A West Chester physician tells a paper 
of that place that he has patients who will relish 
broth made from the English spartow after they have 
refused to take all other nourisbment, 


A ghost which recently frightened peo- 
ple in Nyack, N. Y., was knocked down by a stone 
in the hands of a skeptic the other night, and there- 
upon promised to give up the spook business. 


For 24 hours unceasingly, and with no 
other refreshment than some beef tea and an occa- 
sional cigar, a Cape Colony artist, named Wood- 
cock, played the piano at Baberton recently, ‘‘fin- 
ishing in capital condition.’*’ 


An old remedy for cancer has been re- 
sorted to with success in Augusta, Georgia. It con- 
sists of the application of a common sea crab. The 
remedy was in use in Germany half a century ago, 
but has long been abandoned, 


A visitur to the penitentiary at Zanes- 
ville, Ohio, while casually looking through the in- 
stitution recently discovered in one of the prisoners 
a brother of his who had ran away from home at the 
age of seven years, and was supposed by the family 
to have been drowned, 


A young man at San Rafael, Cal., who 
heard some one in his room ona recent night, called 
to the intruder to explain the cause of his visit or he 
would shoct. Receiving no reply, he fired a ball 
from his revolver and wounded his deaf and dumb 
aunt, but not seriously, ° 


In a swallow’s nest that he examined, 
Joseph O’Brien, of Cleveland, says were two young 
birds. Around the leg of one of them horsehair had 
been closely wound, Mr, O’Brien removed the hair 
and found that the leg had been broken. He thinks 
it was a genuine case of bird surgery. 


A paralytic, a woman who had been un- 
able to walk for vears, attended last week, at Ko- 
komo, Ina., a revival meeting, at which the congre- 
gation joined in prayer forher, To the surprise of 
those who knew her, it is stated, she arose and 
walked about, and has since been pronounced as 
cured, 


Mary Howell, a young lady of Newark, 
N.J., who received what was regarded as fatal in- 
juries as far back as February 2lst, while dancing in 
thatcity, died on Wednesday. She remained in a 
paralyzed condition, physically, from the time of 
the accident, but with a clear mind the greater part 
ot the time. 


A Missouri tarmer, driving home at 
night from St. Louis, dropped a coat and a bag of 
Oats from bis wagon without knowing it. His dog 
kuew it, though, and lying down by them watched 
them for three days, despite all efforts to coax or 
drive himaway. Atthe end of that time the farmer 
came back. 


A Grass Vailey newspaper is responsible 
for the statement that rats in some Idaho mines be- 
came so hungry during a recent shut-down of nearly 
a month that they nanaged to unscrew the oil cans 
used about the machine drills, and satisfied their 
hunger by sticking thei: tails into the oil and then 
sucking them, 


A Western bigamist was reclaimed by 
his wife on the day he left the State Prison recently. 
She had obtained a divorce from him when he ran 
away with her rival, but on the last day of his peni- 
tentiary term she appeared, ready to forgive and re- 
marry him. The prison chaplain married them in 
the visitors’ parlor, 


Fox hunters near Camargo, IIl., recently 
chased a fox so closely that he took refuge in a hole 
inahaystack. A terrier was sent into the hele, and 





— lof « uurse infl 
ence the itward deportment; but where 
| the one is w anting, there is great reason to 


suspect the absence of the other. 


| i Spanish fair with al 


‘ n seizing the fox by a hindleg. One 
rt Inanaged to grab the terrier by a 
er and the terrier 

a ¢ oa ft cir 18e8 th 

¥ st brought out an odd produc- 


lL its adjuncts, its beggars, 

nandvlinists, ite peasants and merchants in cos- 
tume, its auciences and songs, and, to crown all, its 
bull ight. This ts one of the most amusing and_ pic- 


turesque spectacles that has been seen in Paris for 
many Years. 
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BY Cc. F. J. 





At twenty-three 
I planned my scheme of life. I'd be 
A merchant, toward whose waiting pier 
Globe-circling ships should homeward steer 
From Orient and Occident. 
When millions had been won, I meant 
To choose a wife of gentle race, 
Cultured in mind’and fair in face; 
Bulld me a palace, with each part 
By art designed, enriched by art; 
And, finally, to have one son, 
Handsome and tall, but only one. 
Thus I[ forecast my destiny 

At twenty-three, 


At forty-three, 
liow have I prospered? Let me see, 
I find myself a simple clerk, 
With light reward and heavy work; 
Yet hoping for advance in rank. 
lowe no man, and have in bank 
A trifle saved, Lvccupy 
Some fourth-floor rooms, which Kate and I 
‘Think charming. (Kate’s my wife, you knew; 
A pretty seamstress long ago. ) 
We have six girls: perhaps too many, 
But not for worlds we'd part with any. 
So kind has fortune been to me 

At forty-three! 


Six Sisters. 


BY ALLISON BUTLER, 











UDITH MAYNARD is going to be 

J married !”’ says Una, our eldest sister, 

¢? coming into the schoolroom with a 

solemn face—a face that has reproach, la- 

mentation, warning, and menace written 
on it. 

“Judith Maynard?” we five cry in amaze- 
ment. “Why, she is thirty if she is a day!" 

“That has nothing to do with it,” says 
Una, sitting down upon a broken-hbacked 
chair. “Laura will go next, you may reck- 
on as certain.”’ 

“Laura !’’ we all laugh derisively in the 
pride of our youth, for our ages begin at 
sixteen and do not mount higher than 
twenty-two, though there are six of us— 
but then Mona and Naomiaretwins. Laura 
Maynard is thirty-two, and was our moth- 
er’s bridesmaid. 

“Yes,’’ says Una, resigned to the inevit- 
able. “Hildred broke the charm last year. 
They were being called the ‘three old maids 
of Cree,’ as you remember; and all at once 
—we hardly knew it was coming till it was 
nearly over—she was gone. Now both the 
others follow. Girls, 1 Know that, if only 
one of us could go off, all the rest would 
tollow.”’ 

“No, no,” sighs lovely Naomi, shaking 
her head; “the charm would not wark. 
There are six of us, and where could a suf- 
timency of men be found in Cree?” 

“Not one of us will ever be taken,” 
groans Eulalie. ‘‘What man would dare to 
marry into a family of six girls?” 

“Una dear, I will marry the first man 
that asks me,”’ says little Vera generously. 

“IT should think you would!” observes 
Mona sharply. 

“Could we not all set off in different di- 
rections, and let people think we are only 
daughters ?”’ suggests Eulalie. “We might 
show to better advantage apart.”’ 

“No,”’? says Una impatiently. “How 
could we keep ourselves in food and rai- 
ment apart? Itis difficult enough to do it 
living all together, as you know. No; there 
is one remedy only. I have considered the 
matter carefully—one of us ust break the 
spell. The question is, who will do it?’ 

“I will!’ 1t sounds like one voice, so 
perfect is the unison; but five loud young 
voices speak simultaneously, so generous 
are we all in our wish to sacrifice ourselves 
for the common weal. 

‘You cannot all do it—at least you need 
not,” says Una. “We must draw lots 
Mona give me that sheet of paper, Now” — 
tearing it and folding it into six neat strips, 
which she cuts into different lengths— “the 
one whogetsthe longest is to be the victign. 
But first we must all swear to do whatlI 
have settled must be done—no drawing 
back, girls!’ 

**‘We swear!’ we all cry, eager, but quite 
solemn, 

“Then draw !”’ 

She holds out the bag into which she has 
put the lots, and we draw. 

“Oh, it isn’t me!’ cries Naomi joyously; 
and we regard her scornfully as one who 
has been craven at heart all through. 

‘*Mine is very long,”’ says Eulalie dole- 


fully. 
sutitisI who am the Jonah. The lot 
Supon me. 
We I am sure I shal ADM. 
: 

pal ne ingertakinyg, i SHA 

ack. I really don’t care ch what 
iS like—lTam not so particular as the 


tan who sang ‘My Queen.’ 1 should not 
‘ike him to be a butcher—one has one’s an- 
Upathies—but I will swallow even a butch- 


er for the public good; a marriageable 
butcher however will be about as hard to 
find in Cree as a soldier or a sailor, either 
of which I should really prefer if I were 
free to exercise choice in the matter.”’ 

“Oh, it may be a general decorated with 
orders, if you like!” says Una. “It rests 
entirely with yourself.” . 

We wait open-mouthed to hear our oracle. 
What is the brilliant scheme to be evolved 
out of that busy brain of hers, which has 
transformed many an old worn gown into 
almost a new one, and many a scanty sup- 
ply of meat and vegetables into a nice din- 
ner when our father has brought an unex- 
pected guest to the Rectory? 

“Girls, you agree with me that, if we wait 
till an eligible offer comes to one of us—or 
an ineligible one either for that matter—we 
may wait till the crack of doom?” 

“We may!’ we answer, again in dismal 
unison. 

**You agree with me that,if one of us 
marries, the spell will be broken and we 
shall all follow suit ?”’ 

A less decided answer; there areso many 
of us, and the Census returns prove such 
terrible factsas to the hopeless prepon- 
derance of our sex! 

**This is leap year!’ 

My sisters start with surprise. I do not, 
for my heart sinks and my biood seems to 
congeal. 

“*Freda must propose to her husband.”’ 

There is silence for a moment. I dare 
not protest; I am pledged. Then Vera 
speaks, 

‘Supposing he should refuse her ?”’ 

“I don’t think he will,”’ says Unacalmly. 
“Men don’t like,saying ‘No’ to ladies We 
can help her, you know; we will stand by 
her. Don’t be afraid, Freda,”’ 

“I am not afraid,’’ I declare stoutly, my 
confidence beginning to return. I really 
cannot think of a man of our acquaintance 
to whom I could propose. 

They are all married except the butcher 
and a few more of his kind, and I am sure 
Una will give me time before she insists 
on my proposing to him; and, time granted 
who knows what may happen? Somebody 
may propose to me, 

“Ilow ought it to be done,”’ asks Vera— 
“by writing or in person; and, ifin person, 
must she go down on her knees ?”’ ° 

“Writing would be the easiest,’’ says 
Naomi, who is always kind and consider- 
ate, 

“It must be done in the way most likely 
to succeed, and not the easiest,’’ puts in 
Una quite sternly. “She must not think 
of what is easy and pleasant when the fu- 
ture of all of usis at stake. If she wrote, 
he would think it a hoax, and not answer 
the letter.” . 

“You won't mind if he throws it at you 
after you are married, gr, will you?” 
asks Naomi. 

I say nothing; but I am terribly sure that 
I shall mind very much. Una answers for 
me. 

“She must be content to run the risk of 
everything. You‘have read in this very 
room many and many a time of Marcus 
Curtius. When he leaped into the gulf in 
the Forum, do you think he waited to think 
of trivial things? He thought only of the 
good of his people.’’ 

“And Van Artevelde, who threw himself 
upon the Austrian spears ’ cries Vera en- 
thusiastically. 

“And Decius—what was it that he did 
puts in Eulalie. “The Queen proposed to 
the Prince Consort, Freda; you are not a 
solitary example.”’ 

«And we shall be very solitary examples 
if you blench,” says Mona, making her lit- 
tle joke very dismally. 

“When you are married, we shall all 


come and stay with you,’’ puts in Vera 
cheerfully and consolingly. 
“T cannot have you all at once,”’ I say 


decidedly, for I really feel as if matters 
were being settled, and that it is as well 
not to raise undue hopes amongst my sis- 
ters. “Of course I shall have Una first,and 
the others in turn.”’ 

“It is well that Eulalie’s turn won't come 
till vour furniture is a good deal worn,” 
observes Mona, looking at our tom-boy, 
who is balancing herself on a three-legged 
chair, and who bas made at least a third o 
the blots upon the desks and tables, and at 
least halfthe scratches on the rest of our 
much-battered furniture. 

‘‘] rather wish we had married Eulalie 





first.” remarked Una ‘She is the most ex- 


nensive member of the famly ” 
Den 
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would put a flock [inagpies t ahat 
but now silence falls upon us for a mo- 
ment. 


“Jt is tiresome that it takes two to make 





the bargain,’ says Mona impatiently. 

“She must not waste time upon a person 
utterly impracticable,” observes Una 
thoughtfully—‘‘not impracticable because 
of any faults she may find in him, but be- 
cause he may be likely to see insuperable 
faults in her,” she adds quickly. 

“There are so few men here,"’ says Mona 
“and they all have wives.”’ 

“I do notadmire the Turkeys as a na- 
tion,” puts in Eulalie—“their dress is so 
ridiculous; but there are certainly compen- 
sating advantages in their marriage-laws.”’ 

“Mra. Forbes was not so well yesterday,"’ 
I putin. “Perhaps I had better wait till 
Mr, Forbes is at liberty.” 

“Mra. Forbes may live twenty years or 
more,’ says Una snappishly. “She has 
been ‘not so well’ for the last ten years. I 
don't believe there is anything the matter 
with her. No, Freda, it must be done in 
leap-year—that is positive—or it won't suc- 
ceed,”” 

“Una,” (ery, dismayed “you never said 
a word about leap-year!’—for it is the 
twenty-fourth of December, and really 
such hurry takes one’s breathaway. “Then 
I must wait till next leap-year,’’ [ add 
cheerfully; “and by that time Mrs. Forbes 
may be dead.”’ ° 

“Freda,” says Una indignantly, “do you 
think that at my time of life I can wait four 
years? T can tell you that I am almost pos- 
itive I founda gray hair sticking to my 
gown this morning.”’ 

“Daddy's or Nell’s’’ says Vera; but four 
of us look grave, and Naomi touches the 
corners of her beautiful eyes with tender 
anxious fingers to feel if crow’s-feet are 
tracing themselves on the soft tairness of 
her skin, while Mona looking at herself in 
the glass of the clock-face, tries to see if her 
peachy blossom has faded. 

“Na, no, Freda,” says, Una; ‘‘there is no 
time to lose. The deed must be accom- 
plished before the year is out.”’ 

On second thought, I consider this so 
much the better, though I dare not say so 
aloud, A rapid mental survey of possibil- 
ities shows me that, though I may be 


**As willing as willing can be.** 


the chances are dead against my having 
the opportunity. The chief peculiarity of 
our parish of Cree seems to be that boys 
are hardly ever born in it. 

The Doctor certainly has four little boys; 
but, as the eldest is only seven, he is un- 
able to contract a marriage engagement. 
Sir Charles Treherne’s sons are both abroad 
—one with his regiment, the other with his 
ship. 

Mrs. Dalton, president of our Clothing 
Clah, has a son in London, but he is mar- 
ried, All the other men in our parish are 
married, and there is not even a boy of 
fourteen within visiting radius. Soa hap- 
py sense of security ayn over me. 

If Una means me to be engaged 
the new year, it will have to be by such a 
miracle as favored Pygmalion; the statue 
of old Lord Cree on the tep of the hill or 
the battered old stone Crusader in the 
church must animate—there is 
nothing else for it. 

“Please, Miss Middleton, Henderson of 
Three Trees has sent to say they haven't 
an egg left, and they cannot get you one 
for love or money,”’ says the cook, enter- 


before 


become 


ing. 
Here isacalamity! The Christmas-pud- 
ding must be mixed to-night, and how can 


a Christmas-pudding be made without 
eves? 

“joldston will have some,” suggests 
Mona, 


tioldston is the station-master, who has 
ataste for keeping poultry. Una thinks 
we might try Goldston; but she cannot go, 
as sheand Mona must finish the flannel pet- 
ticoats that are to be doled out to-morrow. 
Lhavesown till my fingersare sore so I vol- 
unteer, tho’ it is snowing hard, and none 
of the others will come with me—they are 
going to put the last wreaths up in the 
church. 

Our little fox-terrier wakes from her 
slumber on the hearth-rug and barks de- 
lightedly; she seems to know that I am 
talking of taking a walk, and that I cannot 
ge without her. 

The schoolroom looks pleasant and cosy 
as I turn to leave itand face the elements 
Itisa very shabby room. ‘There 
that it safe to sit 

were than eight 
and the tables are all over 


outside. 


is net a chair would be 


upon iiany of us more 


shane weight, 


t ta and scratches, and the book shelves 


a ' Lad i ayilgh 
ie “ r rather they the ieiects 
4m k saat 
shabby books and things with our joyous 


MaAA®© 


charms, 80 associated are all these 


youth. | 





ee 


What the uncertain light shows most 
distinctly are the five happy young faces 
of my sisters as they sit over their scarlet 
flannel and gleaming evergreens. Yes, I 
should grieve to leave them all, even if I 
went by a triumphant bridal path. 

It is getting rather dark, and the snow is 
whirling in the wind quite blindingly; but 
the station is not far off, and I know every 
inch of the road. As I reach it,a train 
comes puffing up, its powerful lights glow- 
ing out of the darkness 

I have to wait until it has gone, as the 
station-master’s attention is engaged by 
ticket-taking. I have some trouble to keep 
Nell at my side—she is so restless, and 
seems bent on dashing under the train in 
search of rats; and then the driving snow 
fills the air so that I cannot see distinctly. 
Somebody gets out of acarriage, but wheth- 
er man or woman I do not notice; ! am only 
aware of the fact by the carriage door being 
left open, for at that moment little Nell 
succeeds in wriggling out of my arma, and, 
tomy vexation, dashes into the open car car- 
riage, in which a little white dog is being 
held back by a leasin. 

The whistle sounda In the darkness 
and confusion none of the few officials are 
at hand to shut the door and hand out Nell, 
so, without thinking, I jump into the car- 
riage after her, and, to my horror, the train 
moves on. 

1 look round in dismay; there is no one 
in the carriage but of the little 
white coated dog, a young man in a thick 
ulster, who seems to be very much amus 
ed at my dismay. 

“What shall Ido?’ I say in despair, 
never reflecting fora moment that I ought 
not to speak toa strange young man in a 
train. 

“Is anything the matter?’ he asks, so 
kindly that I look at him wiih some in- 
terest, and see that he is very 
‘Have you left vour luggage ?"’ 

“Oh, no!’ Lanswer, “I was not coming 
by this train at all; | haven't a ticket. The 
dog jumped in, and [I jumped in to get her 
out” 

“Well, vou ean yet out at the nextstation 
and go hack,”’ 
other end." 

A wom idea! But the next station 
miles off, and I shall have to pay 
class return tiekets for myself and 


the owner 


bandsome, 


hewys. “You can payat the 


is six 
for ftirst- 
Nell, 
and | never have money enough for such 
accidents Manyand many a mile have 
we all trudged to save a threepenny third- 
class train-fare—money is so scarce at Cree 
Rectory. 

“It is wetting so dark,” I 
“It will be such a time before | get 
home, thew will think T have been murder- 
ed; and there is—there are 
I correct myself hastily. 


say dolefully. 
long 


other things,’’ 
I cannot explain 
to this vouth that our Christmas-pudding 


depends on miv getting those eyys, 


“Weean easily find out when you can 
wo back,”” be saves cheerfully, taking up 
his Bradshaw. *‘Let me see—C ree, Hester 
lev, Framley, Dretheourt.”” He looks upa 
little uneasily. “I am afraid there will 


not be another train from blesterley tol ree 
to-night,”” he “but 
be plenty of other con. 

My eves fill with tears, 


there «are 


evances,”’ 


“avs, sure to 
ven supposing 
irom 

the 


have to stav alone, 


ITean get back somehow 
at what time shall I 


Hesterley, 


reach Rectory? 


Perhaps I shal snowed 


up at this lonely place over Christmas Day, 


for on ur branch-line no trains run on 
Sunday, and Christmas Day is reckoned es 
a Sunday. 

liow he 


he will think me! 


Whata babs 
He has turned away his 


will despise me! 


head and is stroking his detestable fox-ter 
rier that has brought me into this plight. 

“Do you know any one at Hesterley 7 
Phe asks. 

“No,” I reply, in atone that is meant to 
be dignitied, but which is only sullen. 

“Don't be afraid,’ he 
face to has most 
kind and tender, and they are full of con- 
cern forme. “I have to get out at Hester- 
lev,and I will see that you get back safely— 
it will be all right. [It is not really late, 
you know, though it isso dark. It ts only 
a qaarter of five.” 


’ 


says, turning his 


me—he lovely 


eyes, see 





We get out at Hesterley Phere isan inn 
quite close to the station, and we walk 
thither at onmece. 

“Tam afraid you are very cold,”’ he says 
Ifis \ e ix ao ger ely kind that I ry 

| agen Il really am very cold now. You 
need . ton 1 f 
»” A aim 
ting his lugyrage. 
“Ch, it was al! rht’ he at 4,80 I 
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conclude that he bas explained the acci- 
dent, and that Nell and are not to be 
charged for the whole distance from the 
terminus at the coumty town. “You must 
have some tea, and so must I,’ he adds, 
coming to me ip the ine perior, having been 
inaking inquiries abeet carriages. 

“] cannot keep yoe bere,” I aay, but 
weakly, for Lam wery cold and bungry, 
and the idea of tea © very tempting. “I 
have no money with me—only sixpence,”’ 
I tell him—and I Qlesh, so that | am 
warmer then tes can make me—“‘but, If 
you will kindly let me send you-——"’ I 
stop abruptly —I feel a confused. 

“ course you shall pay me,’ be says, 
with the tact of a periect gentleman, “I 
find that they charge eighteen pence for 
tea: you can gite mean 1.0. UU." 

fie looke quite eagerly at me as he says 
the last words, It serpriece me. I feel for 
a moment as if be Goetted my honor and 
were greedy for bie money; but he siniles 
mo very pleasantly as be finds mea pen and 
Ink and a blank sheet of paper that I see 
he looks upon Basa poee, which is a great 
relie!l to me, though of course we are both 
quite In earnest aboat the debt. I write— 








“1, O. U. onewaod-six-penoe.—Freda Mid- 
dieton, December Jith, 1NS0."" 


“That is quite right,” he says, folding it 
up and putting & cerefally into his pocket- 
book. “You liwe at Cree, I think you 
said?’ 

“VY es—at the Rectory,” I answer frankly. 
“You have not told me yrour address ?’’—I 
add this alter a pawee. How can I send bin 
the money if be does not tell me his name? 

‘(mear Sargent, Janior Cariton Club," 
he says. “lam here only for a short hoil- 
day.” 

We do not linger ower our tea—I have 
my journey boune we qghing tar too heavily 
on ny mind for amy sech dallying; but a 
pang of regret sites my heart when the 
velicie is announces? that has to Dear me to 
the bosom of my Game! rv. 

Oh, how dark and oid and wild the night 
looks, and how Drght and cosy the Inn 
parlor, and bow kind and handsome my 
deliverer, whom I ehall never see again! 

To ny amazement after putting Nelli and 
me carefully inte the gig, and wrapping ine 
in rugs that | do mat motiee tor the moment 
to be inuch band*scmer Unban any likely to 
be furnishe! Oy the Hemerley hostelry, he 
jutnps in bemictle tme. 

“Are vou oxmimg too?’ 1 ask my heart 
beating fast with por, and afleeling of relief 
coming to me at Ube thought that I shall 
not have to face tbose six stormy miles 
alone, 

“Ot course.”” be replies. “You don’t 
think i can allow pea to go alone with that 
lhalf-tipsy driver T I bhawe engaged the trap 
for mnnyeelf—l ama going on after dropping 
you at ( ree, 

What a wonderfeal drive it is through the 
dark nightanmd to< driving snow—whata 
sudden gleam of romance, Dieaking upon 
the quiet gray aeoeetony of my life, to be 
earried through the darkness by this beauti- 
ful young Kuigot, ike «a princess ina fairy- 
tale! 

It comes to am ead only toosoon; it seems 
to me that we have Gown over the distance, 
though | suppose that, with a snowstorm 
in our teetn amd a broken-kneed, broken- 
winded bores, @e have almost crawled, 
We come tt: tae Rectory gate and here 1 am 
deposited 

Notunti! m¥ heme comes within sight 
do | retmemter the fright/ul oompact to 
which 1 ani Bera: What would my sis- 
ters say if thee Anew —if tuey found us out? 
W lat tihev inset upon? 

‘Please Gom lt take me any farther,’’ I say 
burried! ¥, bet usw earnestiy, as the driver 
prepares to get down to open the gate. ‘1 
would rather ae ‘teoeod-nignt. Thank you 


verv much fet woar kindness,” 

I cannot se t farkness whether he 
S disappointed! ar mat that IT do not ask him 
to come int . snaked. Hie sees I am in 
earnest, at ts iné down carefully, 
At thet ot 

4 Ome “ Moss Middleton; and I wish 


you a very ba vt brostmas. 1 shall newer 


forget this ant (hristinas Eve.”’ 

Liven int are lcan see his eyes look- 
Ing at te Llane Share Dright and tender. He 
holds ny ba : stor a few moments, 
and then Wen sales to the gloom out of 
which he bat appeared. 


With asigh I walk up to the house, re- 
solved that the wonderful events of the 
past two bours shall be a secret locked in 
In y baomercr r evermore, Not for all the 
world woull | Save the girls know! 

Aes l walk up toe garden path Il am = sur- 


prised by tae @ueouted illumination of the 
windows. Ia  Tigorously economical 
houseleid <ots are atlowed bevond 
what are 40 @lelv Decessary, : 


In front | s®eald not see more than three 
lighted room, cownting the hall, the achool- 


rom, and mr father’s study. To-nigit 
there is qulleé a Glage, for the bay-window 
over the dra g-Teom 16 lighted, the draw- 
room iteel’._.e «@ marvellous of all-—-tbe 
dining-roorm, = ~“i-reorn and hall. 

l epen the Da tuor—no jocks, bolts, and 
bars are asunder; there isa dee] 
wt iems . : ft light. I hurry at 

nce | : ~ ~~ reom. There they are, 
AN ’ © @iart t their feet to re. 
. om | al surprises 
* a” 

S for) narry! 

+ ate, . ~ a * guished 7? ey 
repeat over an verin a chorus, “Your 
fate °"" 


lam too moch bewildered to interrupt 
them, Dut af last tere is a lull, of which [ 
take advantage for the momeut. I wonder 


if itcan be Oscar Sargent, come into the 
house by some unknown means while I 
bave been coming up the garden and the 
stars. 

“It is Colonel Brockleburst,”” explains 
Una—“quite an old friend of papa’s. He 
bas Seen traveling. and, finding bimeelf in 

England on Coristmas eve, be came straight 
-bere to see if be could give bim a Christinas 
welcome, It is most fortenate for you !”’ 

“He is very nice, Freda,” ssys Naomi 
encouraging! ¥. ; 

“Hut, if be is acolonel and a friend of 

pa’s, he must be very old,” I demur, 

“Not atali,” rejoins Uaa—“be is just a 
nice age." 

“Young men are so fickle and 80 dissi- 
pated !"’ says Naomi sagel y. 

‘“< *BRetter be an old man's darling thana 
young man's siave,””’ Eulalie observes. 

“Perhaps be has a wife,” | suggest 

“No, he bas not; we asked bim,’’ says 
Vera triumphantiy. **You don't think we 
could have torg: tten such an important 
matter, do you 7” 

“You asked him?” I question, scarlet 
with borror. 

“Nat directly,” aays Naomi. ‘‘He said 
it would be such a pleasure to spend Christ- 
nas amongst our happy young faces, and 
Vere said ‘Have you po ciiidren?’ Of 
course it was a risky question, a8 they 
mnightall bave died, and be might have 
cried or fainted at being reminded of thei; 
but he only laughed and said that be had 
no children—that be was a crusty old bach- 
élor—and really we eould hardiy restrain 
our feelings as we beard it.” 

‘“Heis going to help us to finish the 
charch to-night,”’ says Mona ‘He hinder- 
ed us by coming, 8 be offered to make up 
for it by Leiping. Hecame just after you 
wentout. Where were you?” she asks, 
suddenly reminded again of my absence. 

It 1s quite easy totell my story as I choose 
to tell it, tor they are all quite absorbed by 
the arrival of Cotonel Brocklehurst, and 
can hardly give me the bearest attention, 
much less subject me to cross-examination 
or be hypereritical as to matters of detail. 

“[ got into the train after Nell, who 
jumped into a carriage—it must have been 
the very train be came br—and it went on; 
and | had to get out at the next station and 
come back. [| haven't got the eggs, Una!’’ 
I finish, all at onee mindful of the omis- 
sion, 

“What shall we do?” she crier. “Itis 
nearly eight o'clock. I must send Mary to 
Gioldston’s at ones, and, if they have none, 
perbaps Mra, Forbes can spare some.’ 

“Where is he?" lask, Una baving gone 
to give orders in the Kitchen. 

“Having a pipe with papa inthe dining- 
roomn,”’ answers Naeem! “He would not 
have dinner, though u was offered to him; 
no doubt he guessed what there would be— 
acold mutton-bone. He sad he had dined 
in the middle of the day in Londen—but, 
Freda, 1 am afraid he is ~ot #0 truthful as 
we conid wish for your sake, for I don’t 
believe men of his sort can dine ear! y—so 
we all bad tea together: but we could not 
= on our best gowns, because of having the 
Olly to work up; and, as be found us in 
these, it did mot matter, Our best attire 
Will impress him: all Coe more on Christmas 
Day.”’ 

“We wanted to keep Naomi up-stairs,” 
gays Fulalie, because we were afraid that 
if be saw her first he would not think of 
you; but it could not be managed.”’ 

“Butifhe had promosed to Naomi it 
would have been just the fame,” I say. 

“We did not think that,’’ returns 
Vera, 

“Here he is!” whispers Mona. 

The door opens, and a very tall, very 
gray-haired ygentieman enters, preceding 
our father, and looking julle twenty years 
older. But itisoniv the whiteness of his 
hair that denotes bis age, he is very erect 
and soldterty, and really wery handsome, 
bronzed as the bero of a hundred fights 


should be: and, t gh ® may not bave 
been so often In act . be has the sear ofa 
real wound on tmwt eed which immedi. 
ately inakes ine think of Sir Lanceiot— 
**However marr . ~ ‘ s years, 
Seamed « ha ‘ ~ tie heek, 
And ‘ ‘ reves, 
Aud ' “ m . 


as her doom,** 


“Ab,” | sigh to myself, for ldo not feel 
the slightest svyinptoms of tove thrilling me 
—*‘olinore than twiee her vears’! That 
was a Very different matter. Colonel Brock- 
lehurst inust be quite sewentw—uneariy four 
titmes mv age—and Sir Lancelot could not 
be tore than TLY @f Loe cutside; and even 
forty would be to dreadful. I wonder at 
Elaine’s taste !''—and I think of a bright 
young face with kind eves that seemed to 








touch Inv heart, and « fills mv mind so 
| Ccouppletely that I hare barely a ‘thought to 
give Colonel Broeklehurst: and, as for mar- 
) F¥ing Him, the idea seein really too poor a 
Joke to be smiled at. 

| tle is intriniuced, and he talks to me: but 
how can | attend to what be Ss Saving while 
} one balfofiny mind is so keenly alive to 
the intentness with which five pairs of eyes 
| &re Watching me, five pairs of ears listen. 
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ealous of my beautiful sister; but I re- 
ss the eyes that looked at me with 
such friendly interest—in my costenty I 
call it no more even to inyselt—only a 

bours ago, and I think thatifI were cod 
enough to be approved by them lam 
too good for the eyes of seventy years. I 
ao is 
cannot help thinking that the Colonel 
disappointed that Naom! 1s not to eome. 
How foolish Una is to keep ber at home > i 
am sure he is ready to fall in love with 
Naomi, and, as she is fourteen mnonthe older 
than I am, she is really of a more suitable 
age. He is not the least bit taken “ith me 
—| ean see that—and it will be ufterly use- 
less to practice any biandishments upon 
bim, even if I had any. 

“As you bave your hat on ready. Freda, 
you had better go on to the church, says 
Una, wnen Mona, Vera,and Eulale have 
gone to put on theirs. 

I turn scarlet with shame at such bare- 
faced scheming. 1 cannot go alone; thé poor 
Colonel cannot but offer to accompany me. 
1 would refuse but that be falls into the 
trap 8 readily, saying— 

“Yes, let us go. I will take care of you, 
and you will show me the way. Ladies 
take such a long time to puton their bats, 
and the night is getting on.”’ 

I can bear Naowi whisper to Usa— 

‘This looks promising.”’ 

In angry silence | take up a floral cross. 
Colonel Brocklehurst carries the wreaihes, 
which are tied up ina ta¥le cloth, and we 
set off in the darkness. 

“I cannot tell you what a treat it is to 
spend Christmas in England again,” be 
says. “It was most kind of your father to 
make me welcome as he did. I landed 
only this morning, friendliess and alone, 
and now I feel as if I had become one ofa 
merry family circle.”’ 

“One of the family already,”” I think, 
amused at his unconsciousness of our plots 
against him. 

“Have you uo people of your own?” I 
ask. 

“Only my grand-nephew,” he answers. 
“] went to find him at once, snd be was 
just setting off to spend Christmas with bis 
mother’s people, so I came here to see 1f you 
could take me in. «Christmas alone in Lon- 
don would have been something too aw- 
ful!” 

**How odd to have go few relations!” I 
say. ‘*There are so many of us | am afraid 
you will find us rather noisy.” 

“It I do, I shall like it all the better,” he 
responds, siniling down so kindly at me 
that I begin to think he is really very nice 
aid, though be is seventy, he might do for 
one of us—only not for me.” 

I wonder if ae is at ali smitten Dy Naomi. 
W hat « blessing it would be if he were! 
And she must like him, as she bas been 
the loudest of all in her praises. 

By this time we were at the church door. 
I pause, looking for the others along the 
white way; the snow has ceased to fall, and 
the starligat is c.iear in the frosty air. 

“They are not coming,” I say oneasily. 

“Well, I dare say we can manage witb- 
out them,”’ he responds and we go inside. 

We put up the few wreaths we bave 
brought: we fix the cross in its place over 
the altar. Then we leave the church, and 
those perfidious giris have never turned 
up. . 

I cannot restrain my wrath whenl find 
myselfin the schoglroom again. Colonel 
Brocklehurst 18 wi papa in the study, 
where to-tnorrow’s sermon has just been 
coinpleted. 

“How could you do sceh athing?”™ I ery, 
nearly in tears, *“] willueverspeak to bil 
again !"’ 

‘Freda, you must not show the white 
feather. Wegive you opportunities, and 
we leave it to your honor—l say nothing of 
your affection for us or of having an eye to 
our interests—to make the must of those 
opportunities,” says Mona. 

“What did hesay? Did he show any 
syinptoms of falling in love? What did you 
talk about ?’’ they all ask at once. . 

“Nothing at all,” I answer sulkily. 

“Freda darling, don’t desert us,” pleads 
Naomi, putting herarm round me. “He is 
very nice; and vou know you like the army; 
and it will be such a good thing for ali of 


would think we had asked you to marry a 
man like old Arthur Gride.” 

“He will introduce us to his brother of- 
ticers,’’ putsin Vera; “or vou can take us to 
india with vou, where there are no giris to 
marry, and every one who goes out has 
a dozen good offers as soon as she sets foot 
on the shore,”’ 

“That cannot be, for be left the ariny 
years and yearsago,”’ I say, prowt of my 
superior knowledge. “He has been travel- 
ling in Africa,”’ 

“Ob; then be has been confidential !” says 
Eulalie. 

“If be is fond of travelling, you wil! soon 
be rid of him,” observes Vera. “He will 
get himself eaten up.” 

“You cruel little thing!” 


exclaims gentile 
Na vil. ? 





“ana 
yoa,’ 


ing, and the other balfis filled and borne 
| down by the weight o ny secret? J] feel 
' . . z 
S> gulitv, asif | wer: ealing thein all 
and vet | ‘ 1 eannot! They 
vw , ak ‘ " ro! twnarriage | 
‘ ’ - = 
" 
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bureb that |} ’ : Vera 
| But no such indulgence isa wed me, 


**Naoiil, 1 want you t stav and be Pp 
gaye Una, 
|} hear the request with impatient oon- 
[ tempt. I 


have never thought of being 


” 
Ine, 


“Well, anyway, he won't want a wife to 
travel in jungles with him,’ says Eulalie- 
! when you are alone we will! stay with 

, ) 
On Christmas Day we all gote church. | 
‘OOK Out eagerly for Osear Sargent’s br 


gi 
ing face, for he may be stay ng m the 
Darist r near . " it he sD > mere 
rae aie to sit extt rs st 
} < ~~“S “ 
.. - m 
ason of the 2 z % 
ke n to se es Zz xt 
ei Br iurest. I fe t inast writter 


on all the girls’ faces that they 
to narry ine, y 
The rest of the day is perfect martyrdom: 
they never let me alone. : 
‘ > 
“Put a screen behind bis chair, 


ean Ulu) 


Freda,” 


us. Now do be nice and pleasant. One | 





ee 


whispers Mona—‘‘I am sore he is in 
ad bt. Do ve nice and pha Laren. tag 
Ola—I mean elder! y—people think so much 
of little creature-comforta,”” 

“J wish he would smoks, and then you 
could fill bis pipe for bim,” says Eulalie, 

But all their labor isin vain. If he were 
aware of cur intentions, he could not guard 
himse!!t more carefully; be chaperons him- 
seif quite vigilantly by insisting on always 
having us ail about him. We have games 


'in the evening, our numbers bei 
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' over the parish how we are tryi 


| to have heard her. 


| 18 Saying. 


littie girl and two old maids, Miss Jane and 
Miss Louise Porter; and the giris cast dis 
cretion to the winds by the way in which 
they fling me at Colonel Brocklehurst 
They choose games that al ways require two 
persons to zo out ofthe room, and, 

ing occasionally, just to give a color of 
cency, they always send him with me. 

They insist tbat we shall be partners xt 
vingt-et-un, to Miss Louisa Porter's great 
vexation, for she is sitting on his other 
hand, and evidently expected that the 
honor would fall to ber. To-morrow she 
and her sister will have set it ringing ail 
to catch 
Colonel Brocklehurst, who must ninety 
if he is a day, though they remarked early 
in the évening that he did not took fiity, 
and they could not believe be was as old as 
papa. 

When we twneet in my room at night—the 
room I share with Vera and Ealalie—they 
all review the events of the day, and admit 
that so far things have not been 80 very sat- 
isfactory. 

“He has not sought you oat,” remarks 
Una. “It is in no spirit of vanity but of sor- 
row that we adunit it; but in this case that 
does not matter much, as it is you who 
bave to seek him out. You must do better 
to-morrow. There will be no church, and 
nobody here in the evening to get in the 
way.”’ 

The morrow comes and I have a piece of 
business to transacton my own account— 
eighteen-pennyworth of stamps to purchase 
and send to the Junior Cariton Club; and I 
must write a note with them; and ponder- 
ing how I am to find the necessary suvlitude 
and, above all, how I am to get the letter 
posted unseen, keeps me awake half the 
night. 

There is positively no privacy at all in 
such a family asours. It really would be 
an advantage to pe married just for the 
sake of living less perpetually in pablic. 
A husband could not be with one always 
like five sisters. 

At breakfast there are, owing to the fes- 
tive season, an unusual number of letters— 
six for papa, four for Una, several for the 
rest of us, one for Colonel Brocklebarst. 

We are somuch occupied in looking at 
our letters and cards that we quite 
him forthe moment. WhenlI do look at 
him across the table, I wneet his eyes fixed 
upon me with a curious but kindly sera- 
tiny. It embarrasses me very much in- 
deed; for, when people are conscious of be- 
ing implicated in a dark conspiracy, they 
naturally shrink before the intent gaze of 
the intended victim, especially if he bap- 
pens to possess a pair of keen gray eyes 
under shaggy gray brows, which look as if 
they were searching the inmost recesses cf 
your guilty soul. 

1 teel the blood rushing over my face. I 
look down hastily into my coffee-cup. 
Mona kicks me under the table, which 
causes me to give vent to a choking bys 
terical giggle. Ob, what will he think? 

‘He isin love!” cries Ealalie the mo 


| nent we are out of the dining-room. She 


bas such a loud voice, be is almost certain 
“T seed him a-winkin’ 
at her with his wicked old eye!” she says 
mischievously. 

‘He is in tortures of jealousy,” remarks 
Vera. “Hethought Aunt Jalie’s Christmas 
card was froin a rival—she writes just like 
aiman. Now to play your other cards.” 

“He only thinks us a set of ill-bred school- 
girls,’ I putin. “As if a man like him 
would fall in love or be jealous!” 

“Capital, Freda! She already feels that 
be isa superior being—a most proper senti- 
ment for a future wife,’’ says Eulaiie, 

As she speaks he comes up behind as. 

“What a merry party you are!”’ he says. 
“Whatare you going to do this frosty 
inorning ? Do you skate?’’ 

Of course we do; but there is something [ 
must do before I can conscientiously give 
minvselfup to pleasure—I must pay my 
debt of honor. Now, if they would ali go 
to the pond over the field —— 

“I am atraid I cannot skate,”’ our guest 
“Threescore years and ten, ad- 
ded to the want of practice--1 bave been 
for the last ten winters in India and Africa, 
you know—make one nervous of standing 
on knives; but 1 shall be proud to be of 
aly service to you.” 

“I have a very bad chilblain on »Y 
heel,’’ I begin tremulously, for I am quite 
sure my excuse will not be believed; they 
ail know by experience that if my chilbiaia 
had been very bai they would have 


, all about it before now. 


“Then you and I must look on,” sys 
the Colonel, looking very kindly at me; 
and ‘my sisters smile. 

“It will be very dull work for you © 

me to the pond,” Una says tothe Colo- 
nel. Nobody could suspect her of any 


‘malice prepense just now, buti know ane 
#8 turned the matter over in her mine, 
, that nothing can be gained DY 

rT SKALIDG and his woking. “Freda never 
ares r skating’’—oh, what astery {_“‘gna 


S46 wust not lame herself. jut, if you 
‘are to See the country, she will take yo 
for a drive.”’ 

“I shall like that very much indeed,” T> 
turns the Colonel, with amazing readiae 

It is rather like witcheraft that Unashould 
make a plan so very convenient for ™®, 
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“No, indeed;” be replies emphatically. 
“1 aa v giad to have by youseeld, 
I want to w yous better than I Jo 
at nt.” 

au startled. Has he really fallen in 
love with me, and were the giris right to 
look so triumphant when they leit us? 
Why sboula be all at once want to know 
more of me? He has made no attempt to 
do so unti] now. 

“Thanx you,” I say confusedly. “‘I have 
a note to write and we 
must stop at the post-office. I ho you 
don’t mind waiting?” ” 

“Not at all,” be answers, —- up a 
newspaper, while I sit down to indite the 
first letter I have ever sent to a man. 

What shali Iesy? My brain whirls so 
with the delightful thougnt that Iam goin 
to address him, that he will read what f 
have written and wili think of me and of 
the dark cold drive, and my fingers trem- 
ble so mach, that I ean do nothing but sit 
ina brown stady and dream my dream 
over again. I do not return to realities 
until I hear the phaeton coming round to 
the door. 

“Ien’t the letter written?” asks the 
Colonel, with an amused suntle, as if he was 
watehing me all the time. 

“No,” I reply; and I tarn to my blank 
sheet of paper. 

What shall I assy? I write, “Dear Mr. 
Sargent,” bat it looks too familiar. I take 
a fresh sheet. “Miss Freda Middleton pre- 
sents ber compliments’”’—that looks too 
formal. I cowld cry in my vexation, for 
the consciousness that I aim being waited 
for drives all ideas out of my head. 

“Would it not be better to wait till we 
come in again ?”’ asks the Colonel kindly. 

“No; it must be written now. I shall 
never get another opportasity,” I say de- 
spairingly. 

In the distance I see my father returning 
from the church. I can only write—and 
such writing!—“With many thanks.— 
Freda Middleton,” on athird sheet of paper. 
l burn the spoilt sheets, and rush to in 
room with my letter. HReally, now it 
done, I do not think [ coula have said any 
more. 

When I am dressed for the drive, my 
father 1s talking to Colonel Brockieburst at 
the door, 

lt is very odd, but I am sure they are 
talking about me by the way in which they 
stop; and my father lovks at me with a cu- 
rious amused interest. I expect that be 
will announce his intention of driving bis 
friend instead of me; bat be does not,which 
seems rathera want of courtesy on his 
part. He stands at the door watching us as 
we depart, smniling thoughtfully. 

1 am so dreadfaily nervous that I nearly 
forget to post my letter, and I have raised 
itto drop into the box before I discover 
that it is open and that I bave the stainps to 
buy and enclose, but I get it all safely over 
and then we on our drive. 

Colonei Brockiehurst is a very pleasant 
companion. I had expected that his con- 
vereation would consist of pig-sticking, 
tiger-hunting stories; but be does not taik 
about himself at all. He talks about the 
girls and about me; be asks bow we spend 
our time, what amusement we have, what 
we have done and thought and said almost 
since we were born. 

lam awtully frightened. Joined to bis 
desire to drive alone with me and papx’s 
odd look at me, it seems as if he were 
thinking of marriage. I dislike the idea 
nore than ever, but I do think it would be 
a pity if he were los entirely to the family, 
80 I praise my sisters beartiily and hardly 
iet him talk about me at ail. 

I laud Naomi’s beauty and sweetness; 
and he admits she is the prettiest girl he 
ever saw. I extol Una, and describe the 
cakes and jain and potted meats she turns 
out, and ber clever management of ber 
very sinall housekee; ing allowanee. 

I tell him how clever Mona iw, and how 
beautifully she draws, and bow Eulalie is 
80 good and honest and kind, though she 
seems rough, and bow Vera sings like an 
angel and is the aweetest aod best of giris. 
He listens, protoundiy interested; my 
domestic bi does not bore biim in the 
least. When we reach bome, he says 
heartily that he bas never enjoyed a drive 
more in fim life. 

The time goes on, and the last day of the 
Old year comes round. The past week 


seins to bave flown, perbaps because one | 
like another. | 
been | 


day has been #9 exactly 
Colonel Brockleburst has certainly 
devoted to me; be bas singled me out in the 
most marked wav from the others, but be 
has never said one word of what even an 


Old man might say of love. 
He w no,”” deciares | a. *he KkoowSs 
OK totem tx id. You Fst tf 
for be leaves te-morrow, a an 
8 t done it yet, he w td ata 
lon’e YY" a " tant 
4 Gon't, i ii asm bis bis intentions. 


‘I cannot, Una!” I crv. 
They all gather roand me, petting, coax- 
ing, encouraging. 


“You will not need to asy much,” thev | 


urge. “Just lead up to it, and let him se 
What you mean, and he will be ready 








—- to do the rest.’’ 
“He is ao old, Una!’ I wail. 

“What matter? So much the better. 
Look at the Townshends, and the Weanene 
—_ = Cc aod ey so many more 

re yany ha r marrying young 
men? And uniakrot us!” 

“We shall be six old maids if you do 
not. 

Oscar Sargent has not taded from my 
memory, but he has become a painful 
reininiscence, for day after day has gone by 
and be has never so much asacknowledged 
the receipt of the cg stain ps. gy 
morning, in trembling hope and fear, 
have been at the door to receive the post- 
man, but no letter has come for ime, Per- 
— be was hurt by tbe shortness and 
coldness of mine. Perbape be has simpiy 
forgotten ny existence, and, when he got 
the letter, wondered who in the world it 
could be from, orthougbt it was a mistake. 
I feel very sad, and Cree has become Juil 
with a dulneas that it has never bad before, 
Almost any change would be for the better. 

While they are ail gathered round me, 
counselling, consoling, and encouraging, a 
message comes for Una. Papa wants to 
speak to her in the study. 

“Don’t go and do it until I come back,” 
she says inost needlessly, for I am not in 
such a hurry that I require to be held 
back. 

She does not return for ten minutes; 
when she does come, it is with a very long 
face. 

“Colonel Brocklehurst has gone away,” 
she announces. 

‘“jone!”’ 

Weare petrified. Can he have perceived 
our designs upoa him at last, and fled from 
us in terror? 

“Gone to Drethecourt,” Ona adds, “It 
seeins that the Wolselys are relations or 
connections of his. He is coming back to- 


night.’”’ 
Veuare quite depressed for the whole of 
the day. Even I, who aim to be congratula- 


ted on my chance of deliverance, bave a 
sense of disappointment. It was so odd of 
him, too, to run away without saying good- 
bye, though he will return to-night. And 
he never told us he knew the Wolseiys, 
What a man of mystery he is! 

It is quite late betore we bear bis return- 
ing wheels. He bas not gone in our 
phaeton, but by rail, and would have to 
hire a carriage to coine back, as I know 
only too well. Was it real, that wonderful 
journey, or did I dream it? Was it — a 
week ago that it happened? It seems like 
years—it seems unreal! If I had ever 
heard it alluded to, it would have been 
more like tact and less like imagination, 
but no one knows anything about it. I am 
a think that Oscar Sargent 
never really existed except in my own 
brain. 

Was that his voice, or am I dreaming 
axain? The door opens, and Colonel 
Brocklehurst enters with a radiant face,and 
behind bim comesa fair young man with 
bright kiud eyes. 

“I must apologise for bringing my 
nephew back with tne, Miss Middleton,” 
says the Colonel. “He was so anxious to 
make your acquaintance that hé insisted 
on coming at once. I hope you can give 
him house-room for a night. I think he 
bas already had the honor of making the 
acquaintance of one of you?” he adds, look- 
ing at me with quite an affectionate sinile. 

“Didn’t you know he was my uncle?” 
Oscar asks me lateron. ‘He got outof the 
railway-carriage just before you juinped 
in. 1 was going to Drethcourt: and, when 
he beard it, he said that that was close to 
where his old friend Jonn Middleton 
lived, and that be would go #o far with ine 
and trust to finding a welcome at Cree, 
though he would take you s0 much by 
surprise.”’ 

It “happy’s the wooing that’s not long 
a-doing,’’ ours surely must be the bappiest 
that ever was, for before they have left off 
singing the Christmas hymns in church— 
long before the bolly-berries are withered 
—we are engaged. The fact is, there has 
been 80 little left to do—it was all really 
done on Christmas Eve, 

Colone! Brocklehurst tells me of bis sur- 
prise when, on the day after Christmas 
Day, he received his grand-nephew's letter, 
informing bim of bow be had accidentally 
met one of the Misses Middieton of Cree 
Rect ry, and how he had fallen madly, 
passionately, agouisingly in love,and asking 
would bis uncle get him invited to the 
Rectory. or he would never he happy 
again. He also tells me how he had com- 
municated the news to iny father, and said 
what a nice fellow Oscar was, and asked bis 
permission to introduce hiin, though Oscar 
in his impatience had not waited till he 
was furinally invited to the Rectory. 

And now, the Colonel baving wooed me 
for bis nephew, seems to us to be wooing 
Naomi for himself; but it would be too 
absurd if she were to be iny great-aunt in 
law, would in not? 





A RESIDENT of the provinces bad come 
to spend a few days with some relatives in 
Paris. Becoming infatuated with the gay 
capital, he remnained untii patience on the 


part of bis hosts ceased lo bea virtue, Too | 


polite to openly remonstrate, they threw 
out a bint: “Don’t you think, my dear 
fellow.” they saia to the bore, ‘that your 
. , . . ** ™ 

wife and chili iren must tmniss you? “No 
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hemence is as absurd as iia man & 
take a haminer because he saw 4 fiy on a 
friend's toreLead. 
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He isa gé@od man indeed who does all) 


the good he talks of. 
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THE DONKEY DETECTIVE. 





After a grand ‘dinner in Aleppo once, 
given by the English consul, sowe of the 
silver-ware used at the fete mysterious! 
disap - Great consternation prevailed, 
es ally amongst the servants, for they 
well knew that suspicion would rest upon 
them, Even the policemen—or cavasses, 
as they are termed in Turkey—who were 
in the house during the feast did not escape 
suspicion. After mature reflection upon 
the mishap, the consul called the most in- 
telligent of the cavasses. He questioned 
him. The cavass insisted that he did not 
steal the silver, and that he did not know 
a did. 

ut the consul wes a very good detective. 
and shrewd in his knowledoe of men and 
things. He was also a cool-tempered man, 
He said to the cavass; 

‘here is no use toswear. I am not go- 
ing tochange my opinion. I have good 
reasons to suspect you to be the thief, and 
{ mean that you shail bring my silver to 
me within twenty-four hours, elso you 
will be put In the bands of the authorities, 
and you will not get away until 1 find my 
property. There is no other alternative.” 

r. Consul,” said the cavass, “I have 
already told you that I did not steal your 


silver, but still you suspect me. I will 
however do all in my power to detect the 
robber. I only beg of you to do for me 


passively all I will ask you to do.” 

The consul replied. 

“I will do so, provided you bring back 
the property.”’ 

The cavass asked for two or three hours’ 
time, and left. Inan bour he came back, 
bringing with him by the bridle a little 
donkey. This he presented to the consul, 
stating that the donkey would find the 
thief if he would allow the donkey to be 
placed in one of the rooms,and the window- 
shutters to be closed, so as to darken the 
room. 

“Do so,” said the consul, who became 
curious to see what would result. 

After the donkey was placed in the dark 
room, the cavass asked the consul to call 
everybody in the house, meres, 
cavasses, and servants. They came, an 
were placed in front of the dvor of the 
room where the donkey was, When all 
were present, the cavass said. 

“Now we are to enter this room one by 
one, and a8 s00n as we get in weare to take 
a pull at the donkey's tail. The donkey 
will make no sign, say nothing, unless the 
robber is amongst us. Then you may 
depend on it he will bray, and indicate 
who has stolen your goods. Oh, do not 
laugh! I have had occasion to uwlake use 
ot this remedy. It never fails. Now,”’ 
said he to the consul, “you go in first and 
pull the tail. We willall follow you, one 
by one.”’ 


The singular procession began, the consul 
taking the lead. Every one entered the 
room and pulled at the donkey’s tail; but 
the donkey never brayed. After the per- 
formance was over and all came out, the 
cavass asked if all of thein had really 
pulled at the tail. 

All responded emphatically, “Yes!’’ 

“How strange it is,’’ said he, “that the 
donkey did not bray! It seems that the 
thief is not to be found among us, I 
cannot explain it otherwise.”’ 

He thei formed them in a circle around 
him. 

“Now, ladies and gentlemen,’ be said, 
“bands up, please !"’ 

Every one obeyed. 

“flere is your mas, Mr. Consul,” said 
he, all at once, inting to one of the party, 
a servant, “You see, every one who 
entered the rooin and pulled the tail thus 
got his bands blackened, while this tnan 
did not pull the tail, as he was sure the 
donkey would bray. Consequently his 
bands are cleau.”’ 

The man confessed, and the silver was 
returned. 

tO 


HapDn’T A CouGu.—An old gentleman of 
wonderful vigor for one who has passed 
fourscore years was stopping at Saratoga, 
He wasa widower and a man of large 
wealth. Widows as well as tmaidens en- 
joyed lis society, for he was witty and 
wise, One day he was introduced toa young 
lady. After a pleasant chat about a new- 
comer, the lady reimarked, **‘Are you tnar- 
ried ?”” 

“Oh, no; Iam susceptible though,” re- 
plied the venerable one. 

‘“By-the-way,tny dear young lady,” added 
he, ‘‘are you married ?”’ 

“Tam not,’’ she replied; ‘and I have 
made up ny mind I never will be unless I 
can get a good catch, a man with brains and 
money.” 

“Then,” said the old gentleman, ‘‘you are 
after inoney with a hustvand., Well, I’ve 
plenty of money,and braing enough to look 
after it. How would you like such a young 
inan a8 inyself?"’ 

“T like you very well. Youare sensible 
and, I believe, rich; but you lack one—just 
one—only one requirement, so far as Il am 
able to judge.”’ 


‘Well, wiat isthat, madam ?”’ inquired 
| the venerable one, 


‘You do uot seein to have 4 bad cough,”’ 
she replied. 
The dazed veteran arose and beat a hasty 


retreat 


i o ee 
Wan A ‘ A 
as t iun ine this way? V as rwo 
man: “Impertiaent! Whatdo you mean? 
Who are you, I should like to know? Ifl 
| choose to paya quarter for a ticket, you | 


| have to tfainton the stage for my amuse. | 


ment!” 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
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One of the most remarkable applications 
of photography is that by which it is now 
made to register, and in the most accurate 
manner, the mechanical motion of the 
heart. The device by which this result is 
attained is indeed a triumph of inventive 
skill. Iteconsists of a thin India rubber 
bag, to which a short glass tube is attached; 
sufficient mercury is poured into the appa 
ratus to fill the bag and a portion of the 
tube, and the instrument is then placed 
over the heart of the person to be exam- 
ined. Arranged in this manner,ever puls- 
ation of the heart is indicated by a corres. 
ponding movement of the mercury of the 
tube, and by suitable photographic appa- 
ratus, provided with a moving sensitive 
slip of paper, a perfect registration of the 
extent and rate of the pulsation is obtained. 
The interesting fact is made known by this 
process that the fall of the pulse some- 
times takes place in successive horizontal 
places, the column reascending two or 
three times before talling altogether. 


Electric head-lights for locomotives have 
been tried on some of the Russian railways 
and given up. The lamps were powertul, 
throwing a beam of light a mile ahead of 
the train, and so far as the illumination of 
the railway track was concernad, the loco- 
motive drivers admitted their utility. The 
objection to them was, however, that the 
contrast between the lighted space and the 
darkness on either side was so sharp that it 
annoyed the eyesight, and in some cases 
after a time incapacitated the drivers alto- 
gether. A somewhat similar difficulty 
occurred when electric lights were first 
used in lighthouses on the English chan- 
nel. The light was so powerful and aflected 
the vision of pilots unused to it to such an 
extent that they found themselves unable 
to estimate tho distance of their vessels 
from the beacon. The consequence was 
that ships frequently anchored far out in 
the channel, and in the paths of passing 
vessels, 80 that collisions frequently 
occurred, 


An American ranchinan had employed a 
Mexican herder, The American owed the 
Mexican sixty dollars, and as money was 
not very plentiful with him, began to de- 
vise means of a cheaper settlement. One 
evening, while the two men were in the 
kitchen, the American took down a coffee 
milland said; ‘This is the most wonder- 
ful machine in the world, Jt was recently 
invented in the United States, and = is 
valued at one hundred dollars. See here, 
instead of having to crush your coffee with 
a stone, you put itin this way and grind it 
up. I never saw anything like it. Jones 
over here wants itso bad he don’t know 
what todo, Offered mea hundred dollars 
for it, but ] would not accept the offer, It's 
worth more.”” The Mexican listened atten- 
tively, but assumed an air of indifference, 
The American left the mill on a shelf. 
When he got up next morning, he found 
that the Mexican and the coffee mill had 
disappearea, “You can't place any conti- 
dence in the honesty of a Mexican,” said 
he. ‘That fellow is positively dishonest.” 





The story runs that in the olden time the 
Duteh on the Hludson were particularly 
fond of lobsters, a favorite dish with them 
at home. Some vessels were employed in 
bringing the lobsters alive from the old 
home, and when here they were eayerly 
devoured, One day a Dutch galliot loaded 


with lobsters was sailing proudly up the 
Fast River when she struck on the rocks 
in Hell Gate and went to pieces, No parti- 


cular effort was made to save the cargo, the 
lusty Dutch sailors having all they could 
do to get on shore themselves, it was 
supposed that the lobsters, not being natives 
of our shores, and not acclimated, as it 
were, would die out, but the fellows had 
life enough left in them to seatter, and for 
a time nothing was seen of them. Ina 
few years the people were surprised to 
jind lobsters in large numbers, and what 
was more surprising, that they were much 
better than those at home. bk rowmithis little 
commencement—simply a Dutch gallict 
loaded with Dutch lobsters wrecked on 
Hell Gate—the great lobster 
our country have grown up. 


Interests of 


In Switzerland members of the national 
council receive ten shillings per day,which 
is paid out of the federal treasuiyv. Mem- 
bers of the State councils are patd by the 
cantons, and their salaries range trom six 
shillings to ten shillings per day. In the 
United States representatives and delegates 





each receive £5,000 per year, and their 
travelling expenses at the rate of ten cents 
permile, In Norway the members of the 
storthing receive thirteen shillings and 
four pence a day while itis sitting, whieh 
is usually about twelve weeks In Italy 
neither Senators nor deput paid, baat 
they get free passes overall the railways 
in the kingdom, and some other conces- 
SIONS aS to taxes and patronage. In Spain 
the members are not pad. in (.recee the 
Senators get S100 per month, and members 
of thie representat ehamber =A) per 
mon Jus wil Chie te ke. 8 egisialures ! 
Gertuany the members, with ome r tw 
a“ 4 t? sa ’ 
| 4 | 
—<e — 
wood notsew 
oO satin and silken cove! . 
handsomely decorated theui-s r are 
| very nearly covered with flor patterns, 
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‘ur Young Folks. 


“HANDSOME IN.” 





BY lL. ¥F. 





fUVllF tarkey was a very handsome tur- 
key, his comb was as red as a scarlet 
coat. And when be spread his tail it 
was a wonderfal sight. 

He strutted about in the poultry-yard, 
and was #0 proud of bimeel!, that the barn- 
door fowls never ventured co speak to bim, 
for he looked calmly over their heada as if 
he did not see them, 

in bis own tamily he was even more dis- 
agreeable, The turkey bens were quite 
afraid of bim, for if he could get at the 
egus be was sure to sipash them, 

Aa for the turkey chicks; they knew that 
the best thing they could do was to keep 
out of his way, for he pecked them and 
drove them about, and would have killed 
them ifthe turkey ben had not taken them 
out of bis sight and carefaliy kept them 
away until they were old enough Ww take 
care of themselves, 

But the turkey-cock never for a moment 
considered that he wasin any way unatp)- 
able; be believed that, as be was such a 
inagnificent looking bird, he might do any- 
thing he ploased, and that every one must 
give way to him. 

“Even the race of mau," aaid he to him. 
self, aw little Mins Dolly and sinall Master 
Freddy Hed betore him, 

They never ventured to cross the poultry- 
yard if the great turkey-cock was (there ; 
and when they caine upon hii accident- 
ally poor little Miss Dolly bad many a tuin- 
ble and a toru frock in escaping froin 
him, 

Fortunately he was not always in the 
yard, for after breakfast he generally ram- 
bled off into the fields or the woods until 
supper-liine ; sOolmetiInes alone, sOIMmetiines 
in company with other turkeys, but always 
bolding bimmselfas the head of the party, 
and obliging the others to go the way he 
wanted, 

“Lam the king,” he would say. “I ain 
the handsomest turkey of you all, and by 
far the handsomest bird in the poultry- 
yard,” 

Aud 80 presuming upon bis strength and 
his handsoine appearance, he became more 
intolerable every day, 

Now in the poultry yard there were some 
spirited little bantamm who did not like the 
tyrannical ways of the turkey, 

“Handsome ag he is,’ said one of the ban- 
tama, “and overbearing and quarrelsoimne, I 
have no doubt but that he is a coward at 
beart If one only knew how to prove it. 
Most tvranta are,” 

“As for handsome,” repled another, “I 
bave got to think him quite ugly ; he struts 
about in such a ridiculous tmanner, with 
bis head upin the airand such a baughty 
look about him, that one can’t think of 
anything beautiful with him. Why, I 
think old Russet is a great deal better look- 
iligt. 

At this all the other bantains began to 
laugh, for old Russet was an ancient barn- 
door fowl who had a crooked leg and could 
rot wet about much, but who was always 
ready to help the mother hens to take care 


oftheir chicks, or to show any new fowls 
the ways of the poultry-yard, and to be 
civil to them, 


“T don’teare for your laughing,” said the 
bantam. “Whenever T look at old Russet, 
I think of all her kibdness ; and her plain 


Drown feathers seem to me finer than the 
turkey-cock’s yrand plurmage,’’ 
“Well,” said the first bantam who had 


spoken, “T propose that we do something 
to show the turkey that we are not going to 
be treated as he treats us; that we are as 
uch toasters here as he is, and that we are 

otatraid of hiui though he is 80 strony and 
reat ve 

So the bantams went around the yard ia 
order to see what the other fowls thought of 
the proposal, 

Andthe Cochin Chinas, the sil Ver-spang- 
led Hamburghs, and the black Spanish 
fowls said they would Willlugly join, for 
they disiiked the airs that the turkey Ave 
hinieell, 

Therefore, about the time of the turkey’s 
return, a band of determined fowls gathered 
toyelthber to demand from bim «a cessation of 
hie domineering and 


ASSULNDLIVe Ways, or 
to punish him on the Spot 
They had not, however, waited long, 


when, to their surprise, the turkey-cock 
Wasseen coming along ina very battered and 
dejected manner, as if be tad been ina 
fight, from which he was returning by no 
ineans the conqueror, ; 

Evidently their enemy had had a fall, so 
that pow wags a good time tine tor coming 
to lertns with him, 

iy degrees they elicited from his com- 
panions the cause ofthe turkey-cock’s for- 
jorn condition, 

Itappeared that in one part of the wood 
they had come upon a pic-nic party. One 
sittie gir, had ona red frock, which so in- 
furiated the turkey that he made a sudden 


allack upon her and knocked ber down, 

and would have otherwise burt her, but 

her father flew t rescue, and, having a 

atout at ' t ~ hand, belabored the | 
‘ is ever, me [f bis 

. 6 
nity befor * \ ~ tel y 
Bubdued his a; 


“Itserved him right, though,”’ said one 
of the spangled Haimburghba, “] he 
would ineet his reward at last.” 

‘‘And it's saved us the trouble of doing 
it,’ said a black Spanish fowl, who was not 


knew 





of a belitgerent nature, 

The bantains were not quite sure they 
were satisfied, for they did nof mind a lit 
tle fighting now and then. 

But old Russet eaid— 

“It's all tarned out for the best, and I ain 
not sorry that the Jesson has been learned 
outside the poultry-yard.” 

The turkey-cock was certainly In a pitia- 
ble condition ; he was unable to leave the 
poultry-yard for many Gays, and old Rus- 
net walted upon bim, and was #o kind to 
him, that at last be said— 

“Why, madame, I think you are quite 
handsome, and I never thought anyone 
handsome but inyself before.” 

‘The other fowls jaughed, and one of the 
Cochin Chinas said very gravely— 

“Ah, you bave found at last that ‘hand- 
soine js that handsome does,’ ”’ 

<< —_ 


NO PLACE LIKE HOME. 








BY M. le Be 


YO you want to see the world, do you, 

Tom?’ said a tine black cat to ber 
\J young son one day. “Now, shall [ tell 
youatale of what I once went through 
when I was young ?"’ 

“Ob, yes, please do," said he. 

“Well, then, come and lie down here, 
and keep still.’”’ Tom did as be was told, 
then Miss Puss said, “I don’t quite kuow 
where my tirst home was, but when I was 
young 1 wasshutupin the midst ofa lot 
of straw, and for some time all that | felt 
was jolt, jolt, jolt. Though there was noise 
all round mel went to sleep, and when I 
woke I found I was in the aris of a girl, 

“She said | was a dear aweet kit and all 
ber own, and that [ should live with her 
alimy life. 

“When I was three months old I was 
like you, Towm—I thought I should like to 
go and see the world, So one fine spring 
dav I set out. 

“For the first two or three days I had 
birds and muce for my food; of course I had 
to catch them, and | drank frou the streams 
on the way. 

“At last I came to asinall town, and was 
on my way up one of the streets, when I 
saw 4 large kind of cage on wheels; no one 
was near it, 40 1 went close up w it to see 
what it could be, 

“At my old home there wasa bird kept 
in a cage, 80 | knew what a cage was for. 
But it was a strange sight that I saw in this 
one, forin it there was a gray cat, two 
white mice, and five birds, 

“The cat had gone to sleep, and on her 
head sat a bird; the mice were close by her, 
and had gotsome bits of cheese inv their 
paws which they sat up toeat, “iood-day,’ 
sald I, ‘iriend cat,’ and she got up to look at 
ine, ‘You are well off here,” 1 went on to 
way; ‘to think that you should have all 
these birds and mice shut up in here so 
that you can take one and eat it just when 
you like,’ 

“*Oh, dear no,’ said Mrs, Cat, ‘thatis not 
the case at all; | wish 1 could. You had 

” 

“But I did not hear the rest of what she 
had to say, fora man’s band had caught 
bold of me by the scruff of my neck, and I 
heard him say— 

‘**Here, nate, I have got hold of a fine 
cat—asbe'll just do to putin with Mra. Tab, 
“But I was not put in the cage for a long 
tine, and a hard life 1 led tor a few weeks, 
“Hach day the two men would let out the 
mice and birds; but when I ran to try and 
catch them they would beat me, 

“Now and then I had achance of a talk 
with Mrs, Tab, and she told me [ would 
have to learn to let the nice crawl on me, 
and the birds to perch on my head, and 
then I should be put in the cage like she 
was, and go from town to town, ‘and then,’ 
She said, ‘you will see lots of the world.’ 
"Ob, dear!’ said I, ‘I have seen more of 
itnow than | want to see, and I wish I was 
back at ny old home.’ 

“At last they thought I was fit to go in 
the cage, and I was shut in, and off we 
went. In each street that we went through 
a crowd would come around and look at us, 
Then the nen would make us show off, 
and tell the boys and girls that Mrs. Tab 
and I wereso fond of the mice and birds 
that we should not eat them if we had the 
chance, 

“It was no use for us to say this was not 
true, for boys and girls don’t know what 
we inean when we speak, 

“ach day 1 would long for a chance to 
get off, and at last it came. We had been 
let out of the cage to haveour food, and I 
saw the door of the room in which we were 
was not shut, Out Tran, but the men saw 
me, and one of them caine out to catch me. 

“Hie! stop that eat!’ he said. «111 
Kive five dollars tothe boy who brings her 
back to ime,’ 

“On and on I went, as fastas I could. I 
could hear the steps of the boys and men, 
and the noise of their shouts I thought 
would drive me wild, 

“I bad gone on a long way ; at last I felt 
I must rest, and a# I caine to a large tree, | 
ran up to its top bough and thought 1 was 
safe ; but no, one boy had still kept up the 
chase, and he stood now at the foot of the 
tree. 





“*Ah, Miss Puss,’ 


said he, ‘I’ve got you 
now. 1 can cliinb as we is you 
he @ set t 
anl Vas 
eaves Of Line tree were « 
t pass him. And then I eard a ny 
} and the branoh bent diown. 
“I held on tight; then I heard a cry | 
froin the boy, and a crash, and athud ; be 





was on the ground,and I was safe, for I saw 
be was hurt, and could think no mvze of 
me, 





EVEN 


ee 


“T caine down ~ - 
way toa barn that | saw & 

at was a good place hide 
felt sure would find me now. } 
wash, for ny coat was oy u 

down and went & sleep. 

When 1 woke up, I heard 4 boy say toa 
man— 

‘Tom Sinith broke his beg 
a tree in search of a cat, af 
broke, and he fell.’ 

“Ag soon as I could get ou 
left, and wenton sone Way 
house where a young girl saw ie. 
said— 

“Oh, what a nice puss ! 
ome!’ 

, “Her voice was #0 kind that I went to 
her at once. Then she got me some milk 
to drink. 1 kept near the house for some 
days, and each day the girl gave me lots of 
nice food to eat. 

“As I found she was #o kind ine, I made 
up my mind not to leave that house, and it 
is the home we are in now, The lady 
is Miss Blanche, and she says I have but 
one fault—I do not seem to know how to 
catch a mouse, Take my word for it, Tom, 
you have a good homme, and the best thing 
you can do is to stay in It.”’ 

cee na Gm? 


THE OLD WOMAN OF THE SEA. 
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ree and ran off 8 short 
oe 4 in tt I went 
in; noone I 
I bad a good 
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» he went up 
j the branch 


tof the barn I 
till leame to a 
She 
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Ella, had been walking barefoot along 
the beach, and they began to climb the 
rocks, 

A little way up there was acave, and at 
the dark end of the cave they found a crys- 
ta) door. 

“I wonder what 
Ella to her brother. 

“Let us knock,’’ said Felix. 

But he could not reach the knocker. So 
he held up his little sister, and she gave a 
long rat-tat-tat-tat-tat. 

Then they both said at tie same tine— 

“Ob, whatshall we say when they open 
the door ?” 

The crystal door “brightened, Some one 
inside was bringing a Fatt. It was an old 
woman with a lantern in ber band. Her 
dress was of a brown color, like the rocks, 
and it was stuck all over with — green 
mnoss; she bad sea-weed hanging about her 
head instead ‘of hair, 

Felix and Ella turned round and scram- 
bled and tumbled down the rocks, and ran 
away home in a fright. 

Their father’s boat came back and there 
was a happy supper in the cottage. The 
children told about the erystal door, 

“My dear children,” said the tishérman, 
you have lost a great chance, That must 
have been the place where the fairies of the 
sea live, and the fairies inight bave given 
US & present.” 

The children looked day after day for the 
crystal door, but they could not even find 
the cave. 

A few days after, however, when Ella 
was sitting on the strand playing with 
Felix, all at once they heard # sweet voice 
singing. 

The children were looking towards the 
sea, When they saw along silvery tail dis- 
appearing. They went home and told their 
parents, 

“Ah,” said their father, ‘we must catch 
that fine big fish.”’ 

And after a whole week of trying, the 
fisherman caught the singing fish in bis 
net. 

fie went for his wife to help him carry 
home the net, and the obildren ran after 
them in great giee. 

Vhe head and hands of the fish were like 
those of a beautiful inaiden, and she had 
long golden hair. She was all clothed in 
silver, and she bad a belt of gold, and be- 
iow the belt the silver was all fish scales, 
and ended in # fish's tall, 

The fisherman's wife said: 

“Whata tine fish! It will have a de- 
licious flavor, But I am afraid the fish 
kettle 18 not large enough.” 

“Never mind about the size of the kettle. 
Look here,’’ said the ian, “can't you twist 
the pis fish round, as you twist the whit 
ing ?"’ 

“Father,”’ said the boy, “I'd liketo make 
the big tish sing first,’’ 

“And 1,’ said little lla, would like to 
let the big tish go back into the water.” 

“It sha'n’t have any chance of going back 
Into the water, unless it sings us a song,” 
the man said. 

The big fish had now been brought into 
the cottage and laid on the table, It raised 
its head with the long golden bair, and 
leanton its white bands, and flapped its 
long scaly tail about while it sang. 

“Why, it isa merinaid,” said the fisher- 
man, who had put on his spectacies, And 
they were all so sorry for the poor iner- 
maid that they began to ory; and the tisher- 
man took her by the shoulders, and the 
wife took her by the waist, ana the two 
childrea took her by the long fish tail, and 
they all carried her down t: the sea; and 
then they knelt down, so a# not to burt 
ber, and it was in a muddy pool too, but 
they did not ining that, and they said, “One, 


[Ne fisherman’s children, Felix and 


is inwide,’’ said little 





is 


two, three, and away!’ and popped her 
into the water. Sie wernt SWiihinlig away, 


~ ~ 


f 
: piual 
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| While the mermaid was swimming away 


her fins and her tail made the water ripple 
the | 


and sparkle in the moonlight, 


All 
sparkles were silver money, . 


But the fisherinan did pot take out bis | 


ING POST. 











boat while all the money lasted, so 
few wooks he and bis 


ae A were as 
as ever. Then one day Felix said: 

‘What was it about the crystal door 

And Ella remem three 
from the strand, and down one; 
they were to knock three knocks and 
the pocket aud the pinafore, 

So the boy and girl went to the strand, 
and began to climb the rocks. After goin 
up three steps and down one, they could 
see quite plainly the cave far up. They 
took great care of each other, climbing up 
to it; and then they went fo and saw the 
crystal door. It was bright and light with. 
in. Felix held op a she gave three 
knocks with the silver knocker. 

The old woman with the seaweed hair 
and the mossy gown opened the door, aud 
asked: 

“What do you want?” 

“If you please,” said Ell 
fill the pocket and the pin 

“Come in,” ow es woman, 

They follow er along a rocky 
and nto a great ball with walis dan sect el 
rock; and all the roof was white and glitter- 
ing with beautiful things like icicles set 
with diamonds, The woman of the sea 
said: 

“Jam very fond of the mermaids, and 
they always climb up here from the 
storms.,”’ 

“Now,” she said, ‘we shall have some 
tea.”’ She spread the tea on a table of rock 
in the corner. They bad oyster shelis for 
plates, and other shells for cups,and a very 
big shell that looked all twists and corners 
was a teapot, 

“No, thank you,” waid litle Ella. 

“Why not?” asked the oid woman, 

Ella got frightened, Felix spoke up for 
her. 

“Ella thinks the tea might be fisby.”’ 

“Fishy teais very nice, when you are 
used to it,” said the Old Woman of the Sea. 
“So you had better begin and get used to 
it.”’ She filled the cups, It was seaweed 
tea! And they bad sbell-fisk instead of 
bread and butter. 

“What is that noise 7’ said the children. 
There was a pattering like bail, 

“Diamonds! Gather them up!” said the 
old woman, The beautiful white crystals 
that hung from the roof were eg 
their diamondsin showers on the floor, 
Then the old woman said— 


“we want to 


**You let the mermaid go that day: 
Pick up all you can, and run away,’ 


Felix filled his pocket, aud Ella filled 
her pinatore, an1 they thanked the old wo- 
man of the sea, and wished her “good 
night,” and she let them out by the crystal 
door, 

It was quite dark when they got back to 
the village, and they lost their way three 
times. Houses were there that bad not 
been built when they went out. Ella 
peeped in through their own cottage win- 
dow, and saw their father’s supper spread, 
and thoir mother with her balr grey, was 
looking at a little oy-boat and an old doll 
that lay in her lap. Theie mother’s bair 
had been brown this morning, and why 
was she crying over their toys 

They pulled the latch and opened the 
door. 

‘“‘Mother, dear, don’t ery because we are 
late,”’ said felix, 

“We have.beaps of diamonds!” cried 
Ella. 

Their mother stood up and looked at them 
as if she did not know them, Their tather 
caine in. His hair was white also, 

The diamonds shone dazzling as Felix 
and Ella poured them outon the table in 
the poor din light of the one candle; Felix 
gaveashout, and Fila gave a ery. ——— 
they were grown up, aud no longer ch 
dren ! 

“How is this, mother,” said Felix when 
we bave been only away a few bours ?” 

The father and mother embraced them 
with tears of joy. The one evening in the 

cave had been twenty years, and the people 
had thought their children bad been killed 
on the rocks and swept away by the sea- 
waves, 

They sold the diamonds, and left the cot- 
tage, and “dwelt in marble halis;’’ but 
alter awhile they wished they were only 
tisher-folk again, because they were rich 
without being happy. 

And Ella and Felix soon wished they 
were children again. So they went back 
and knocked three knocks at the crystal 
door, 

The old woman opened it, and said— 

“What do you want, sir? What is your 
pleasure, ury lady ?’’ 

“We want to have our father and mother 
happy again,” they said. “We waut wo be 
children once more,”’ 

“Then come in this ininate,” said the old 
woman, “and take iny seaweed tea.” 

And glad they were to get the fishy sea 
weed tea, 

“When we let the mermaid go,’ they 
said, ‘you robbed us of twenty yearsof our 
life.’’ 

‘No, sir,”’ said the old woman; “no in- 
deed, iny lady. I showed you that dia- 
monds do not inean happiness, and that it 
is very sweet after all to bg children. Now 
get along out !”’ 

The last word sounded very rude, so Mr. 
Fe) xXand M ines Killa said ‘thank you,” and 

eft the rocky house as fast as they could. 
be- 


e momeut the eryetal door closed 
i they were only little barefoot 
iren. They scrambied down the rocks 


and ran away home, ob, so bappy to be 
Children again, 

The father and mother met them at the 
door of the cottage. And the father and 
mother were not gray yet, and were happy: 
and the tey-boat was on the shelf, and the 
old doli too, 
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The evening service through at last, 
The boys around the lych-gate waited 

To see the giris come tripp.ng past, 
Like snowtirds willing to be mated. 


Not braver he that leaps the wali 
By level muskei flashes litten 

Than I, who stepped before them all, 
Who longed to see me get the mitten. 


But no; she blashed and took my arm! 
We let the old folks have the highway 

And started toward the Maple Farm 
Along a kind of lover's by-way. 


] can’t remember what we said; 
‘Twas nothing worth a song or story; 
Yet that rude path by which we sped 
Seemed ali transformed and in a glory. 


To have her with me there alone— 
"Twas love and fear and triumph blended. 
At iast we reached the footworn stone 
Where that delicious journey ended. 


She shook her ringlets from her hood, 

And with a ‘*Thank you, Ned,’’ dissembled; 
Ret yet I knew she understood 

With what a daring wish I trembled. 


A cloud passed kindly overhead, 

The moon was slyly peeping through it, 
Yet hid its face as if it said, 

‘Come, now or never! do it! doit!’ 


My lips till then had only known 
The kise of mother and of sister, 
Bet somehow, full upon her own 
Sweet, rosy, darling mouth—I kissed her. 


Perhaps ‘twas boyish love, yet still, 
Oh, listless woman, weary lover! 

To feel once more that fresh, wild thrill 
I'd give—but who can live youth over. 

ee 


THE FIREPLACE, 











It is hardly possible nowadays to believe 
that our ancestors, before the fourteenth 
century, kept no fires at all, except for the 
purposes of cooking and smelting. As 
late asthe reign of Henry VIII., in Eng- 
land, the students of the University of 
Oxtord were allowed no means tor warm- 
ing themselves, except by bodily exercise, 
and after their supper was over they went 
back to their books until nine o'clock in 
winter, when they took a run for half an 
hour to get warm before going to bed. 

The houses occupied by our British an- 
cestors were circular, and shaped like an 
ordinary tea-canister, with a hole in the 
top to let off the smoke cf the fire kindled 
for cooking. The walls were made of 
stakes and wattling, like hurdles, and 
thatched with reeds or straw. The only 
light was that admitted by the door. Do- 
mestic in-door lite must have been a very 
dreary thing in those days. 

Chimneys were first introduced about the 
year one thousand two hundred, and one 
chimney was allowed for manor and 
religious houses, the great hall of a castle, 
and a lord’s house. Why the law imposed 
this restriction, it is not easy to tell. 
When, at another period, windows were 
taxed, we can understand why their 
number should be reduced to the minimum. 

In the houses of the common people 
there was a rere-dosse, or raised hearth- 
stone, in the middle of the room, and the 
smoke escaped as it could through the 
crevices of the root. 

Coal came into use five hundred years 
ago, and a Jaw was soon passed prohibiting 
its consumption in London or in the 
suburbs. The dyers and brewers who 
carried on their business in that region 
found that coals were so much cheaper 
than wood, now that the forests about 
London were beginning to be exhausted, as 
to induce them to goon in defiance of the 
law, which, after a while, was repealed. 
In Elizabeth's reign, however, the use of 
coalin London was forbidden duriog the 
sitting of Parliament, on account of the 
annoyance which the smoke and dust gave 
to the gentlemen assembled there. When 
we consider how universally coals are used 
in London at the present time, such a thing 
as a wood fire being scarcely ever seen, it 
is difficult to believe that, as late as the 
seventeenth century, coals were used only 
by the poorer classes, and hawked about 
the streets on men’s backs. 

After fireplaces came into use, and wood 
continued to be burned, the ‘‘hand’’ or ‘‘und 


was invented, and was common! 
4 
was 
he form of a dog. There was 
a smaller and middle set of irons, 
Caled “‘creepers,’’ to keep the shorter 


sticks of wood in their place. 





The “curfew’’ was an iron.or copper 
vessel, carefully riveted, that was used for 
covering the embers at night, and was in 
use as early as the eleventh century. Its 
original intention was to guard against the 
danger of fire, which must have been very 
great when the common houses were al) of 
wood, and constructed in a very slight 
manner, with roofs of thatch. King 
Alfred ordered the people of his realm, at 
the ringing of the curfew-bell at eight 
o’clock, w cover up their fires and go to 
bed. The curfew seems to have had a pe- 
culiar charm for some of our greatest 
poets. Milton uses it with great effect in 
these beautiful lines— 


*On a plot of rising ground 
Hear the far-off curfew sound, 
Over some wide-watered shore, 
Swinging slow with sulien roar,** 


The allusion in the first line of Gray’s 
“Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard”’ 
is familiar to our readers— 


* The curfew tolls the knell of parting day.*’ 


An old play; dated 1631, indicates that 
the bour of ringing was somewhat later 
than it had been. One of the characters, 
the sexton; says, ‘‘Well, ‘tis nine o'clock; 
’tis time to ring curfew.’’ The custom of 
ringing the nine o’clock bell still continues, 
not only in England, but in some parts ci 
this country. 

After the consumption of coal began to 
supersede the general use of wood, grates 
were invented, the oid andirons forming a 
sort of raised cradle for the support of the 
bars. A back-plate was then added, and 
this was adorned with ornamental castings, 
often with the arms oi the family, and 
under the lowest bar there was a filagree 
ornament of polished metal. ‘In process of 
time the grate, which at first was a movable 
piece of furniture, became a fixture, so as 
to occupy the entire space, and the ‘‘dogs’’ 
were dispensed with. It was this innova- 
tion that drove away the ‘‘cosy chimney 
corner,’’ of which we have all read, and 
which some of us well remember among 
the delights of our childhood. Our modern 
fireirons—the shovel, poker, and pair of 
tongs—were not much used until coal and 


grates were introduced. 
- A 


brains of Bold. 








Be not in too great haste, but have pa- 
tience. 

Nothing is more terrible than active ig- 
norance. 

Treachery and falsehood are the vices of 
cowardice. 

It is a joy to think the best we can of 
human kind. 

It is easy to find reasons why other folks 
should be patient. 

Love is without prudence, and anger 
without counsel. 

When a heart is full of errors there is no 
room for the truth. 

Ignorance is a prolonged infancy only 
deprived of its charm. 

Genuine benevolence is not stationary; it 
goeth about doing good. 

Be gentle with children; some day they 
will be men and women. 

Everything, even piety, is dangerous in 
aman without judgment. 
Simplicity of character is the natural re- 
sult of profound thoughts. 
Never think you can make yourself 
great by making anotuer less. 
Much of our lives depends upon the per- 
sons with whom we live familiarly. 
I will chide no heathen in the world, but 
myself, against whom I know most faults. 
It is with our judgments as our watches, 
none go just alike, yet each believes his own. 
We complain that our life is short, and 
yet we throw away much of it, and are weary of 
many of its parts. 
To be perfectly just is an attribute of the 
divine nature: to be so to the uttermost of our abiil- 
ties, is the glory of man. 
Since time is nota person we can over- 
take when he Is past, let us honor him with mirth and 
cheerfulness of heart while he is passing. 
Despise not any man, and do not spur. 


anything: for there is no man that has pothis hour, 





Femininities. 


FAasculinities. 





Seven women occupy the debtor's cell in 
the Macon county, Il!.. jail. 


When the heart prompts us to listen, 
how keen and attentive is the ear. 

Cranberry jelly mixed with cold water 
makes a refreshing driak for the sick. 

There is one divorce in every four and 
a half marriages, a statistician claims. 

A girl may be like sugar for two reasons. 
She may be sweet and she may be full of grit. 

Essence of quassia will drive away flies, 
and cucumber peel is detested by cockroaches. 


A lover of statistics has calculated that 
19, 909 stitches are required for a hand-sewed shirt. 


To cure a wart: Scrape a carrot fine, mix 
with salt, and apply as a poultice five or six nights. 


A sponge may be cleansed by letting it 
lie covered with milk for 12 hours and then rinsing it 
in cold water. 

A small bag of sulphu: kept in a drawer 
or closet that is infested with red aats will quickly 
disperse them. 

Disease often lurks in a dirty dishcloth, 
a greasy sink, an unclean teakettic and a poorly- 
ventilated oven. 

A cross-eyed cat, one of the few known 
to be In existence, is owned by Mrs. George Hebard, 
of Hartford, Conn. 

Flannel should be washed in hot soap- 
suds and rinsed in hot water containing soap enough 
to soften it a little, 

Gail Hamilton says women will never 
rule the State until they give up their baby names, 
Guess that’s so, Gailie. 

Wheu four women are walking abreast 
on the sidewalk theyfwill break ranks for nothing ex- 
cept a man witha paint pot. 

A carpet-sweeper is invaluable in a din- 
ing-room where small children cat, but should never 
be used for general sweeping. 


Windows should never be washed while 
the san shines on them, as itis impossible to polish 
them without leaving blue streaks 


The irritability that overtakes women so 
frequently may sometimes be clearly traced to an ex- 
cessive indulgence iy afternoon tea. 

Preserving jars should be stood on their 
heads for at least an hour after sealing, when the 
liquor will escape if the jar contains air. 


The ingratitude of the female heart is 
shown in a Missouri woman, who makes her pastor 
pay $5 for Just one little Srotherly smack. 


Soaggs: ‘Do you waltz, Miss Biceps?’’ 
Miss B., stroke of the Vassar eight: ‘*No; butl will 
put on the gloves with you fora couple of rounds,"’ 


Some Boston women are beginning to 
say thatit gives them a headache to sit through a 
sermon with their bonnets on, and ask why they can- 
not take them off In church. 


There is a young woman in Dakota who 
is successfully working a lf-acre farm, and she de- 
clares that she could work one twice as large if the 
men who wantto marry her wvuuld stop bothering 
her. 


“If a lady is beautiful, my son,’’ said a 
latter-day Lord Chesterfield, ‘‘never fail to refer to 
her beauty.’’ ‘‘Whataml to do when the lary ts 
plain?’ inquired the junior, ‘Just the same,’’ was 
the reply. 


At Lenten service. Miss Mollie: ‘“‘Come 


in our pew, Kate.’? Miss Kate “Oh, no: come in 
ours. We've got such nice, comlortable, high 
kneeling-cushions, They don't strain your polo- 


naise a bit.’ 


“You want to buy a stove? Certainly, 
ma’am. What kind of a steve?’’ **Well, we're 
just married and think of guing to housekeeping, 
and as I don’t know how to cook, I think I will take 
a couking stove.’’ 

A small boy, the son of a gifted clergy- 
man, was heard one night addressing the following 
petition to his Maker: ‘*O God, please bless mamma 
and papa: but the less you have todo with Aunt Ma- 
rie, the better. Amen.” 


Scene, telegraph office. ‘‘That makes 
ten words, madam.’’ ‘*‘Aml not entitled to send 
two words more?** ‘“Certainly, madain.’’ **Very 
well: then have the kindness to put the words ‘in 


haste’ on the envelope of the telegram,*' 


It isthe man who talks that lives the 
longest. The man whois talked to dies young. You 
don't belleve it? Read this and be convinced: ‘‘Sta- 
tisties show that the average life of a clergyman Is 
67 years, aud that of a day laborer 72 years.*’ 


' 
In kitchen French ‘‘consomme’’ means 
clear soup of boulllon bolled down till very rich; 
*‘croquettes,’* a savory toince of fish or fowl, made 
with sauce into shapes and fried, and ‘‘croustades,*’ 
fried forms of bread to serve minces or other meats 
upon. 

Women accomplish their best work in 
the quiet seclusion of the home and family by sus- 
tained effort and patient perseverance in the path of 
duty. The influence they exercise, even though it be 
unrecorded, lives after them and ino Its J nsequences 
for ever. 

He: ‘‘Well, here’s 
Tom's letter says that after 
and Martha have stopped all 
perfect uuderstanding.’* BShe: 
He: **Yes, Limagine T 


rated.* 


An 


**How shall i« 


good news at last. 
years of quarreling he 
liscord and come (oa 
‘Oh, Lam so glad!’’ 
they ¢pa- 


mis, tov; have 


exchange is asked the 


ff a dee s head? I 


quest 1On 





nor is there anything that bas pot its place. 
I pity the men whose natural pleasures 
r ' «s and who fly from joy—as these sepleneti 
are ‘ f 
ae if it were really an ¢cVii in it- 
| 
i 
rs | 
~ 
‘ ~ | 
par . 
It is very tru Lnat precepts are wuselu i 
ti ery WU 


and imitation go far b« yond them; hence 
of watching early babits, that they 
is objectionable. 


bat practice 
the importance 
may be free from wha 


‘¢ 
y een if ‘ 1 


I ep ‘ 


when her « ication Wa 1 ‘ sie w t off a 
married 4 dude who died of blood poisoning caused 
by sucking the head of lis can } 





In Bucks county lives a mac named 
Buck Wheat. 

Twenty-six young men ot Oconomowoc, 
Wis,, have organized a silk hat club. 

Some men are so hard headed that soft- 
ening of the brain would improve them. 

If we do not flatter ourselves, the flat- 
tery of others will not be able to injare us, 

He who has not a good memory should 
never take upon bimself the trade of lying. 

In China the highest recommendation a 
man can have is the fact of his having a wife. 

The mao who tries to please himself has 
an easier time than he who tries to please every- 
body. 

A woman who marries ‘‘a perfect angel 
of a man"’ is usually a widow, Thisis tough, but it 
is true. 

All men try to get the earih, but the 
earth getethem. Thisisnota j. ke; it is the grave 
and solemn truth, 

Wife: ‘Am [as dear to you, John, as I 
was before we were married’'' Husband, with a sigh: 
**Yes, a good deal dearer.'’ 

A voung man with eyes possessing the 
pecull, ithes of those of an owl is sald to be living in 
Lincoln, Placer county, Cal. 

Talk abouta man “giving up drinking 
for good!"’ That's not it at all, It is drinking for 
bad that a man ought to give up. 

Brown: ‘‘Whose umbrella is this? It 
looks like one Tlost.’’ Smith: ‘'1 don't see 
can, for Lecraped the handie and altcred it gener- 
ally.’’ 

William Bad a wealthy man of Mel- 
bourne, Australia, spends half of his income every 


yearin relieving the needs of deserving 
Good for Bad, 


how it 


pt ople, 


In all cases of slander currency, when- 
ever the torger of the lie isnot tobe found, the tn- 
jured parties should have aright to come 
the endorsers, 


More pointed than politic. Wife: ‘You 
haven't been Inside of a church sinee we were mar- 
ried!’ Husband, sorrowfully: *‘No;a burnt ecbild 
dreads the fire.’' 


Do not laugh at the gentleman with a 
bare poll, my son. Itis not nearly sv bad to havea 
head that Is bald on the outside as to have a head (hat 
is bald on the inside, 


One of our esteemed contemporaries 
takes 2 lines—about 140 words -to tell ‘‘where wo- 
men are valuable,'’ And yet he might have told it 
in one word—‘‘everywhere,’’ 


A man would have no pleasure in dis- 
covering allthe beauties of the universe, even in 
heaven liself, unless he had a partner tu whom he 
might communicate his Joys. 


A stranger in the city recently was hunt- 
ing for a man named Adams, When asked what 
Adams he wanted he answered: ‘The one that keeps 
an express office.’’ ile found him, 


At a recent legislative reunion in Maine, 
Hannibal Hamlin, who will be 79 In August, partict- 
pated in every dance and escorted in the 
morning the prettiest girl in the room, 


Almost every one has a predominant in- 
clination to which his other desires and affections 
submit, and which governs him, though perhape 
with some lutervals, through the whole course of his 
life. 


on any of 


First young Boston blood: ‘‘Say. Dux- 
ley, did you ever see the sun rise?’? Second young 
Boston bluod: **No, sam, lL don't think I ever did, 
Idon’tremember that l ever staid up so late as 
that.’’ 


It was a prudent resolution which led the 
philosopher Kant tospend a quar ier of 
fore he retired each night tn 
from ite preoccupations; light sleepers might 
adopt his method, 


A Chinese writer says thet a man could 
borrow money in Chinaon the strength of bie hav- 
ing ason, the idea being that a Chinaman nhiakes It 
his first duty to pay his Thuse hea 
then are simply hopeless. 


an hour be- 
abetracting his mind 


well 


father’s detrts, 


“On next Sunday,”’ said the minister to 
f Mr. iank w 


Iehall preach af 


‘'the funeral 


bureh, 


his congregation, 
held in this « ineral sermon 
on the vecasion, and the man tlimeell will 


the first timein 2 yearas.*’ 
Treasury clerks who count the trade dol 

lare have to wear buckskin gloves or get sore fin- 
gers. Any sore spot ou the fuger 
by contact with the metal People 


count dollars should bear this in mind, 


The list of members of the Fiftieth Con- 


is soon polsoned 


who sight to 


gress presents a nuinber of presidential names 
There isa Wastington, an Adams, a ijiaylor and a 
Hayes. Washington, who is from Tennessee, will 
be the first of the name to sit in Congress. 


A gust of wind blew a passenger off a 





train on the Eastern Koad, near Mystic river, as he 
was allemp!ng to pass from one car to another while 
the train was going at full speed, bul he escaped se- 
rious injury, a8 he was tossed Intu a deep suow 
bank. 

Almost everything in this world is tull of 
deception, The bigge t orange has the thickest peel, 
and the reddestapple ts often the sourest. Things 
are not whatthey seem to tn The girl with pretty 
bangemay have fale alr and] the most gracefu 
skater may be Lhe poorest sort of a cook 

Judge, to prisoner: “Iv’s disgraceful 
Rastu ut there are « pep as ¥ ' on 

Lpied 
" 
asier tha ‘ 
Mother We I w va . 
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Recent Book jssues. 
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“Wee Wife’ is a title that suggests 
much of love and poetry, so in the novel of 
that name, by Rosa N. Carey, a good deal 


of those elements are naturally found. The | 


story is based on the various trials and 
tribulations of youth marrying old age. 
Ifthe plot and incidents are not altogether 
new, the theme is fortunately one that 
most readers are never weary of, so that 
those who peruse “Wee Wite,”’ will find 
much toenjoy and something to admire. 
Published and for sale by Lippincott 
Price, 0 cents 

A good deal may depend upon first ap- 
pearances, and it cannot be denied that 
dress is a powerful factor for favor. Con- 
sequently the neat binding, printing and 
other mechanical excellences of George A. 
Raker’s “Mrs. Hephaestus,’ sand other 
short stories, Impress most pleasantly on 
even and its reading, moreover, 
tends to confirm this, The stories are very 
enjovalile bits of humor and fancy, and are 
entified : “The Child of the Regiment,” 
“The Spirit of the Age,” “The Mermaid,” 
“The Invasion of Kleindort,’ “Labor 
Troubles on an Island,"’ and the title tale. 
Published by White, Stokes & Allen, New 


@eeitiv ; 


York. For sale by Lippincott. 
“Harcourt ; oraSoul Illumined,” by An 
nie Somers Gilchrist, has already had the 


honor of a successtul first edition, and now 


Appears inn mescoral, The story is plews 
wntiv written without straining for effect. 
Ita principal scenes are laid in the South, 
and it relates to the trials of a pair of lovers 


whoare ss parated by the plottings of avo 


Villainous characters, whose wicked de 
signs are revealed by a noble woman, of 
whompone of the characters says, “Here 
is a Soul illumined.’’ The tale is some 
whit « ventional in its general method, 


andthe ehuracters are not strongly indi 
Vidualized, but the descriptive passages are 
good, and the narrative generally inter 
Published and for sale by Lippin 


emt) , 
estinny. 


eoott 


“LT nanswerable Logie,’ is the tithe of a 
series of spiritual discourses given through 
the mediatuship of Thomas Gales lorster, 


Mr. borster was cminent in the Spiritaal 
faith asa teacher and worker, and this col 
sViews and thoughts stand as 
the miost ad 
development of that 
subjects are em 


lection ot bia 
A particular representative ot 
Vahioed cullure 


sc bicnl \ 


ariel 
nutiber of 


berseced ina thee mitents, ineluding, “What is 
Spiritualism ? “Philosophy of Death,”’ 
“What Lies Bevond the Veil?’ «Phe 
Pinal Resurrection.” “Human Destiny,” 
‘Joan of Are “The Spiritualism of the 
Apostles,’ “teaven,” “Spiritualists and 
Meditios,” “Clairvovanee and Clairaudi 
or ‘ ebtel’ “What Spiritualists Be- 
ove ot In these and other articles 
there is agreat deal of new and striking 
th FE, Piitelish they Colby A hich, Lhos 
Leo Viiiss 


\ story that is equally 
Whether « 


interesting and 
msidered asa novel or 
abistory tightened and brightened through 
the diediam of a novel idea, is repre 
sented by the preat German writer, George 


Valiiatie, 


bibers’ latest tale, «Phe Bride of the Nile.” 
ltisa fine production looked at from any 
‘ sll y its ofthe literary compass, The 
plot, v Hhbevins about the Vil century, 
develops in beyvpt and is strangely miande 
upofnative, Arab, Moslem and Christian 


cas carpal « 
with the 


These, together 
Incidents and deseriptions, while 
true to life, are painted lively than 
f this works \ strony 

ve element is grandly treated, its central 
point being the old) Pyyvptian custom, that 


biracters, 


fore 


mon tuthor’s 


When the river Nile refuses to rise on. the 
traditional Night of the Drepping—June 
Irth -a beautiful voung maiden, known as 
The Bride ef the Nile, sacrifices herself by 
i Whitty thts Waters to please the river 
pod, Pu shedlin two volumes by Crotts 
berger, New York, and for sale by Portes 
& ( tos 
FRESH PERIODICALS, 

/ } «/ ] strated Magazine for 
Vpritis particularly good, in the first place 
for a remarkably interesting paper on 


“Sheridan and Miss 
Stokes > and 


Linley,’’ by Matilda 
. in the next, forthe beauty of 
Its enwravinys, ‘A Journey to Exeter,” a 
pocm by Gav, affords Mr Hugh Thomson 


an opportunity for five characteristic illus- 
trations in his best vein. Farjeon’s novel, 
“A Secret Inheritance.’ is continued, as 
are also *An Unknown Country,” by the 


author of John Halifax,” and “Our Fisher- 
men.’ by James Runciman. Published 
by Macmillan & Ch, 

The fire hiyn Va ricine for April opens 
with “Youthful and Old Age, 
by Henry Ward Beecher, full of wise coun- 
kel to all. Mr. Talmage contributes “An 


j Yoosses 9 
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HR. MALLET was very tired ; he had 
\ been up most of the past night, and 
i at eight o’clock in the morn ng had 

heen summoned to a serious case fifteen 
miles off, and now darkness was falling on 
| the short autumn day as he drove back 
along the quiet street and came in sight of 
the old-fashioned eorner bouse which had 
been for more than thirty years his 
home, 

As the carriage drew up before the gate 
two bright faces appeared at a window,and 
the doctor’s tired countenance broke into a 
smile at the sight. 

“Anyone been here ?”’ he inquired as the 


| door flew open, and his two daughters hur- 





ried him in and hung about him. 

“Several persons for medicine, I be- 
lieve,’ spoke up eighteen-year-old Milly ; 
“but Tommy is in, and will give you all 
particulars,” 

“Mrs. Jeff Harries wants you to call and 
see her,’’ chimed in Dora. ‘‘1 don’t quite 
know what isthe matter. She fell down 
and hurt ber head, or something. Any- 
way, poor old Nancy has been in 4@ dread. 
ful fume, so we sent her out about half an 
hour ago to see her sister.”’ 

“Well, if it is nothing serious I will take 
a cup of tea first, girts, I'll come in for it 
directly 1 have spoken to Tommy.” 

Mr. Mallet was as well known as the 
postman in the small country town of Dill- 
wyn ; quite one of the institutions of the 
place, his children sometimes told him. 

Iie was universally respected and be- 
loved, whilst his two daughters were gen- 
eral favorites ; and since the death of their 
mother, Inany years prey jous to this cate, 
had been carefully watched and tended by 
the faithful “Nancy” already referred to, 
who from being their nurse, had pare 
into the position of confidential house- 
keeper, and was always regarded by the 
girls as one of their very best friends. 

Half an hour later Mr. Mallet started off 
to see Mrs. Jeff Harries—Nancy’s sister. 
She and all her people were Dillwyn folk, 
and he had attended them for these many 
years. 

He reached the little cottage, and in an- 
swer to his Knock a pretty blue-eyed child 
appeared and ushered him into a dark- 
ened room, 

“Well, Mrs. Harries,’’ he began pleas- 
antly, as he peered about and caught sight 
of his patient in bed witha bandaged face 
and head, “nothing very bad I hope ?” 

“Very painful, at any rate, sir; and my 
head is so giddy, and my eyes so weak 
with it.” 

Then the bandaye being removed, there 
was disclosed a very distigured and bruised 
face, 

“Holloa, my good woman, what a black 
eve you have! tlave you taken to fighting 
in vour old age ?” 

“No, sir, indeed ; but I had a nasty acci- 
dent last night. Twas pushed up against 
the sharp corner of a house and bruised 
like this.’ 

\fter Mr. Mallet had prescribed treat- 
ment, he made some inquiries as to the 
cause of this distizgurement, 

“How did you manage to get pushed 
like this ?” 

“It happened in Red street last evening, 
just at the narrow part by the foundry, sir, 
I was coming back from seeing poor Mrs, 


Jones-—the one who lost her husband a 
month ago, sir; you remember, It was 
yesterday month he died, and I went 
round, thinking she might be a bit low, 


Just as I got to that part of Red street on 
my way back, I heard a great tramp of 
feet, and such a big funeral came by—a 
couple of hundred people, I should think, 
sir. 1 tried to make my way through, but 
the crowd was so great that I could not, 
but was jammed up against a corner. I felt 
quite faint and dizzy for a bit after that, 
and it was as much as I could do to get 
home with the pain in my head. I could 
not sleep all night with the throbbing, so I 
thought if vou would be so kind as to come 
round, IT should like to see you, sir.” 

“But whose funeral was it? I 
heard of it ; it’s most extraordinary.” 

“T can’t tell, sir, Jt was a moonlight 
night, as you may remember, and 1 won- 
dered, too, who it could be to have such a 
big following, and I tried to catch sight of 
some of the faces, but I could not recog- 
nize any; and then the crush got so 
great that it was as much as I could do to 
try and foree my way on.” 

“Most strange ; and at such a late hour, 
too.’ 
_ “Yes, sir: nearer nine than it was eight, 
for it struck the half-hour before I left 
Mrs. Jones.”’ 

After some more conversation the doctor 
lett the cottage. He was very much sur- 


never 
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GRUMBLING isa great comfort ts many. 


is to be buried to-morrow.”’ 
“So 1 understand,” returned the doctor : 


“but I don’t mean his. Are you certain 











that no one was buried here ay?” 

“Quite sure,’”’ was the decisive answer. 
“There has pot been a burial here for sev- 
eral weeka, What makes you ask, sir?’ 

“J beard there had been une,” the doctor 
explained, “and wondered whose it could 
bave been. There must have been some 
mistake, Did any funeral procession pass 
through the town on its way elsewhere last 
night?” 

ENo, sir; I am certain of it.”’ 

Mr. Mallet passed on more perplexed 
than ever. Mrs. Harries’ account bad been 
so simple and straightforward that not a 
doubt of its truth had crossed his mind. He 
knew Ler to be a steady, good woman, un- 
doubtedly bonest and truthful. It cer- 
tainly was a inost strange case, 3 

His daughters were waiting for him when 
he gut home, full of questions as to Mra, 
Harries’ condition. 

““Papa,”’ Milly whispered in awe-stricken 

tones, ‘‘Nancy is iu such a state, crylug her 
eyes out.’’ 
* “What a silly woiman,’’ laughed her 
father. “Run aod tell her that ber sister 
will be quite well ina ae of days. She 
has only bad ashaking and a black eye.”’ 

“But, papa,’’ Milly went on in the same 
tone, “Nancy says Mrs. Jeti saw a funeral, 
and there was vo funeral, and Nancy says it 
ust bave been a warning.”’ 

‘Must have teen a fiddlestick,’’ broke in 
her father, sharply. ‘Warning, indeed. 
Warning of what? That we are all going 
to die? Wet, we needed no warning of 
that, for we knew it before. Nancy ought 
to be ashamed of herself for thinking and 
talking such rubbish.”’ 

And so saying, the doctor withdrew to 
his special sanctum with a perturbed and 
and annoyed countenance, 

A mouth passed, Life at Dillwyn flowea 
on in its usual calm way. Mrs, 


of course, leaked out, and had roused such 
universal mockery and ridicule that she 
had become very reticent on the point. 

Her Lruised face was quite right again, 


the minds of her neighbors. The subject 
had, however,often recurred to the old duc- 
tor. 

Ho regarded it as a striking illustration 
of the power of imaginalion,and as instances 
of this kind did not often occur in quiet 
Dillwyn, it was tbe nore interesting. 

One rainy afternoon Mr, Mallet was in 
the surgery, reminding the small surgery 
boy of two or three matters which must not 
be forgotten, when there came a tap at the 
door. 

“Come in,’’ be called out, and to his sur- 
prise in walked Nancy, the confidential 
servant of the house, Her face was per- 
fectly colorless, her eyes dilated. 

“What on earth is the matter ?’’ the doc- 
tor inquired in astonishment. ‘Nancy, 
what is it?” 

For answer the woman held out a letter 
she carried in ber hand. It was written on 
foreign paper, and as she gave it to her 
inaster she moaned— 

“TI knew it was a warning. I knew it all 
along aig 

And the doctor, glancing over the badly 
written lines in his hand, discovered that 
it was fromm a man in Australie, who had 
known Nancy years before, and who now 
wrote to a8k ber to break to her sister the 
news that her bustana, Jeff Harries, while 
cutting down trees in company with sev- 
eral others (of whom the writer was one), 
had met with an accident—a buye iree had 
fallea on his leg; he had never recovered 
consciousness, but after lingering a tew 
hours had died, 

Dillwyn had plenty to talk about for the 
next few days, and subsequently inquiry 
proved that the funeral of poor Jett Har. 
ries took place in that far-off land cn the 
Very evening on which his wife saw the 
vision of a tuneral in the quiet back street 
of Dillwyn. Nancy and her bereaved sis- 
ter believed more than ever in warnings, 
while the sceptical old doctor found it difti- 
eult to persuade even himself that the 
power of imagination alone, tremendous as 
it is, could bring about such a strange and 
startling coincidence, 

inl cciliinie = 

A FAMILY QUARREL.—"*You look very 
tnuch upset, dear,’”’ he said, when she en- 
tered the room where he was waiting for 
ber. 

“Well, [should think I ought to look 
upset,’”’ she answered; “I’ve just bad a most 
awlul argument with ma!’’—and she be- 
gan to weep bysterically. 

“Why, what is the matter, my darling ?” 
he inquired, as he slipped an arm around 
ber waist and endeavored to soothe her. 
“What was the argument ?” 

“Ob, how can I tell you? She said you 
were on'y trifling with me, and that you 
would never propose; and J] told her she 
did you # great injustice, for I believed 
that you would propose to-night. Ste said 
you wouldn’t, and Pvaaid you would; and 
I’in atraid we both lost our tempers. Dear 





George, you will not let ma triuinph over 
me, will you?’’ 


“W-h-y certainly not!’ answered George, 


eS knew it, my darling!” the “dear 
| girl” exclaimed joyfully. “Come—let us 
xo to ina and tell her bow much mistaken 


| , 
| She war, 


’ 


And they did, and “‘ma” did not seem to 


‘ 


be sv very inuch broken down over the af. | 
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. are physicians, 49 are pharmacists, 
lawyers, 10 ninisters, 3 dentists, 110 
fessional nurses,and one is a civil engineer. 

| These figures illustrate how women are 


working their way into new departments 
; Of industry, 





Jett Har- | 
ries’ vision, or whatever it bad been, had, 


and the whole affair bad almost faded froin | 
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RADWAY’sS 
READY 


R.R.R. RELIEF. 


In from one te twenty minutes never fails to relieve 
PAIN with one thorough application. No matter 
how violent or excruciating the pain, the Rheumatic, 
Bedridden, Infirm, Crippled, Nervous, Neuralgic, or 
/prostrated with disease may suffer, RADWAY's 
READY RELIEF will afford instant ease. It in- 
stantly relieves and soon cures " 


Rheumatism, Neuralgia, 
Coughs, Colds, 

Cold in the Head, Sore Throat, 
Asthma, Bronchitis, 
Pneumonia, Sciatica, 
Headache, Inflammations, 
Toothache, Congestion, 


DIFFICULT BREATHING 


Radway's Ready Relief is a Cure for every Pain, 
Sprains, Bruises, Pains in the Back, Chest 
or Limbs. It was the first and Is the only 


PAIN REMEDY 


That instantly stops the most excruciating pains, al- 
lavs inflammation, and cures Congestions, whether 
of the Lungs, Stomach, Bowels or other glands or 
orgaas by one application, 

INTERNALLY, a half to a teaspoonful in halfa 
tumbler of water will 1n a few minutes cure Cramps, 
sour Stomach, Nausea, Vomiting, Heart- 
Nervousness, Sleeplessness, Sick Headache, 
Colic, Flatwiceacyand all internal pains, 


Spasms, 
burn, 
Diarrhwa, 


Malaria in its Various Forme 
Cured and Prevented. 


There ts not a remedial agent In the world that will 
cure Fever and Ague, and all other Malarious, Bil- 
lous and other Fevers (aided by RADWAY’'S PILLS) 
so quick as RALWAY’'S READY RELIEF. 

R. RR. not only cures the patient seized with 
Malaria, but If people exposed to the malarial poison 
will, every morning take from 20 to 30 drops of Ready 
Relief in water and eat, say a cracker, before going 


| out, they will prevent attacks, 


Price, 50 cts. per Bottle. Sold by druggists. 
DR. RADWAY’S 


SARSAPARILLIAN 
RESOLVENT. 


—-THE—— 


CREAT BLOOD -PURIFIER. 


For the Cure of all Chronic Diseases. 





Chronic Rheumatism, Scrofulous Complaints, &c., 
GilandularsSwelling, Hacking Dry Cough, Cancerous 
Affections, Bleeding of the Lungs, Dyspepsia, Water 
Brash, White Swellings, Tumors, Pimples, Blotches, 
Eruptions of the Face, Ulcers, Hip Disease, Gout, 
Dbropsy, Rickets, Salt Rheam, Bronchitis, Consump- 
tion, Diabetes, Kidney, Bladder, Liver Complaint. 

The wonderful cures effected by the Sarsaparillian 
Resolvent of Kidney, Bladder, Ovarian and Urinary 
Diseases, ila marvelous power in dissolving stone and 
calculous concretions, curing gravel, gleet and dis 
charges trom the genital glands; its powers over the 
Kidneys in establishing a healthy secretion of urine, 
curing Diabetes, Inflammation or Irritation of the 
Riacdder, Albuminousor Brick Dust Deposits, White 
Sand, ete., establishes its character as A GREAT 
CONSTITUTIONAL REMEDY. 

Sold by all druggists. @1 a buttle, 


RADWAY’S 
PILLS, 


The Creat Liver and Stomach 
Remedy, 


For the cure of all disorders of the Stomach, 
Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, Bladder, Nervous Diseases, 
Loss of Appetite, Headache, Constipation, Costive- 
ness, Indigestion, Biliousness, Fever, Inflam- 
mation of the Bowels, Piles, and all derange- 
ments of the Internal Viscera. Purely vegetable, con- 
taining ne mercury, minerals or deleterious drugs. 

Purgation made perfect’ by Dr, Radway’s Pills. 
Uniformity and Satety of Action Secured, Perfect 
Digestion will be accomplished by taking one of Rad- 
way's Pills every murning, about 16 o'clock, as 4 
dinner pill. By so doing 


SICK HEADACHE, 


Dyspepsia, Foul Stomach, Billousness will be avoid- 
ed and the food that is eaten contribute its nourishing 
properties for the support of the natural waste of the 
bodr, 

Rg Oserve the following symptoms resulting from 
Disease of the Digestive Organs: Constipation, In- 
ward Piles, Fulness of the Blood in the Head, Acidity 
of the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, Disgust of Food, 
Fulness or weight in the Stomach, Sour Eructations, 
S Fluttering of the Heart, Choking or Suffo- 
eating sensations when in a lying posture, Dimness ol 
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Vis . Dots or Webs before the Sight, Fever an , 
I> Pal he head, Deficiency of Perspiration, 
) Fves. Pain in the 5 
b ‘ H 
PER BOX Sold yalia igs 
Senda letter stamp to DR. RADWAY & OO., ® 


j = Warren street, New York, 4g@™Information wor™ 
housan is will be sent to you, 

| TO THE PUBLIC. —Be sure and ask for RAD- 
| WAYS and see that the name *‘*RADWAY"’ is 08 
i what you buy. 
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Humorous. 


AT CHURCH, SUNDAY MORNING. 








The solemn church bell pealing on the ear, 
ln brazen acoents seems to say: 

*“ome, stricken heart, and fed your solace here; 
Come, sinner; come and pray.** 


And fast they come, arrayed in fashion’s prid«, 
In silks and satins shimmering gorgeously, 
To lay the burdens of the week aside, 
And bow the suppliant knee. 


If one could for the moment stand aloof, 
Impersonal, with power to read the stream 

Of thoughts uprising toward that lofty roof, 
How wondrous strange ‘twould seem! 


Fair Nellie, hoping she won't get too stout: 
Her father scheming to increase his hoard; 

While over all the preacher's voice rings out, 
**Hear us, good Lord!’’ 


While Charile prays the tailor will give time, 

Mauda sighs for gowns she knows she can't afford, 
And Helen hopes thai firting is no sin— 

**Hear us, good Lord!’ 


Some wish for luxuries, and some for love: 
Some for revenge; some only sigh for rest; 

Some 4x their souls upon the realms above; 
Some laugh and jest, 


1 often wonder does the preacher know 
What lies behind the masks of seriousness 

Upturned before him, placid, row on row— 
I wonder does he guess! 


Weil, I myself have little cause for pride, 
For following aimlessly this idle dream, 

Instead of listening, rapt and eager-eyed, 
Unto the preacher's theme, 


rhe benediction finished, we arise: 
Let's vow, while going to our several dinners, 
lo try and be, so far as in us lies, 
A decent lot of ‘‘miserable sinners, ** 
—E. X. SEXTON. 





Hlow to gaiu flesh—Bny out a butcher 
shop. 


Articles of wide-spread popularity—Um- 
brellas, 

It’s a wise child that resembles its rich- 
est relative, 


Most of the time in 
washerwoman. 


hot water—The 


Jay Gould is a very short man, but he 
never knows what itis to be short. 

If you wantto see a wild cat, 
hold up the domestic article by the tail. 

Why is it impossible for a bald-headed 
gentieman of color to join a club ?—Because he is al- 
ways black-bald, 

A physician says: “If a child does not 
thrive on fresh miik, boil it.’* This is too severe 
Why not spank it ? 

‘‘What an outrage to cram so many into 
this railway car!’’ ‘‘l should say so! Why a sardine 
isa hermit in comparison.”? - 

Lady, in grocery store: ‘‘Let me have a 
pound of butter, piease.*’ Clerk, who ased to tend 
in cigar store: **Mild or strong?’* 

The best way to ‘‘get rich by poultry- 
keeping’? is to sell all your hens early eve ry spring. 
Then you won't have to plant your garden but 
once, 

A good quality of celluloid is now made 
from potatoes. Before long we shall hear of hard- 


wood buttons being made out of restaurant dough- 
huts, 


simply 


Boston club men are discussing the ques- 
tion asto whether or not it is etiquette to take a 
hewspaper file away from a member when he has 
fallen asleep over it. 


No time like the present. He: ‘Ah, 
s, that Is the dearest little hand in the world: and, 
ucinda, I may some day ask you forit.’’ She: 
‘Ask now, George; ask now!’', 

Mother: ‘‘Did you steal the cake, John- 

e’** Johnnie: ‘‘No, ma’am. Did I, Mandie.** 
Maudie, who gota piece of {the cake: ‘*No, ‘deed, 
mamma, I saw him didn’t.’’ 

Husband, impatiently, to his wife: “I 
told you Lonly wanted halfa cup of tea, and, as 
usual, you've filled it up to the tep. Don't you 
kKuow what half full is?*’ Mother-in-law, grimly: 
‘She ought to know by this time,*’ 

‘‘Handling Bees’’ 


change, 


mio 


is a headline in an ex- 
That's the stuff. They ought to have had 
handles put on them years ago, then a fellow ceuld 
pick them up without getting their blamed old 
sunger Jamnu.ed into him every time. 


After a consultation, a lawyer and his 
client emerged from the office of the former. ‘*bDo 
youalways lock your office when you go out”’’ 
asked the client, ‘‘Yes, of cuurse,** answered the 
lawyer; *‘I don’t want any rascal to get into my of- 
fice before I return.*’ 


A bad boy in a Massachusetts village sur- 
prised his teacher by promising to contribute a fine 
steel engraving of Washington to aid in decorating 
the school-room on February 22. The teacher lefta 
large space among the evergreen trimmings on the 
wall, and the voy brought her a two-cent postage 
stamp. 

A celebrated lawyer, retired from prac- 


’ 


e was one day asked his sincere opinion of tt 
aw. ‘*Why, the fact is,*’ rejcimed he, ‘if any " 
were t aimthecoatupon my back, and threaten 

fusal wit aiaws . . 
re " te ask K 
“Wh, ves; I shall tell him immedia 


iner:** The look of concern upon Bobby's ‘on 
deepene a, until a bright thought struck him. **Ws 
matnma,’’ he sald, ‘‘give him a better dinner than 





To Ger Rip or CookROACHES.—A cor- 
respondent writes as follows: “I beg to 
forward you an easy, ciean, and certain 


inetrod of eradicating those joatbsome in- 
sects from dweliin A few years 
ago my house wasintested with cockroaches 


and I was recommended to try cucumber 
peeling asa remedy. I accordingly, a little 
betore bedtime, strewed the floor of those 
parts of the house most infested with the 
vermin with the green peel, cut not verv 
thin, from the cucumber, and sat up hail 
an hour later than usual to watch the effect. 
Before the expiration of that time the floor 
where the peel lay was completely covered 
with cock maches, so wuch so that the vege- 
table could not be seen,so varaciously were 
they engaged in sucking the poisonous 
ure from it. I adopted the same pian 
the following night, but my visitors were 
not nearly so numerous—I should think 
not more than a fourth of the previous 
night. On the third night 1 did not dis- 
cover one; but anxious to ascertain whether 
the house was quite clear of them,I ex- 
amined the peel after I laid it down about 
half an nour, and reeived that it was 
covered with myriads of minute cock- 
roaches, about the gize of a flea, I there- 
fore allowed the peel to remain till morn- 
ing, and from that moment I have not seen 
a cockroach in the house. Itisa very old 
building, and I can assure you that th 
above remedy requires to be perserved i 
for three nights to completly eradicate tie 
Ot course, it should be fresh cucum 

ber peel every night.” 
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THERE are some minds like either convex 
or concave mirrors, who represent objects 
such as they receive them, but they neve 
receive thein as they are. 
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Honest and Reliable. 

The best test, urdoubtedly, of any article broaght 
before the public for its patronage, is the continues! 
demand for it after years of use. Especially is th. 
true of proprietary medicines. New remedies are 
springing up every day, and their virtues exalted as 
panaceas for every ill that fesh is beir to. But the 
trouble is that in the great majority of cases the rem- 
edies advertised rely morcupon the faith of the pa- 
tient in their efficacy than upon any curative powers 
which they possess ; hence, after a fitful existence, 
they are soon lost to sight and entirely forgotten by 
the public. The number of really reliable articles, 
that bave stood the test of time, may be counted on 
the fingers. Among these, perhaps the foremost are 
those bearing the nameof Dr. Radway & Co. The 
Ready Relief has the reputation of being the cheap 
est and best medicine for family use in the world, 
and the initials by which it is known, ‘‘R. R. R 
are as universally famillaras the old-fashioneu allit 
eration, ‘‘readin’, ‘ritin’ and ‘rithmetic.®’ This ar- 
ticle is all that its name iinplies, and is guaranteed 
to cure the worst painsin from one to twenty min- 
utes. Itis peculiarly efficacious in cases of inflam- 
mation and congestions of the Jungs, stomach and 
other glands or organs. For such indispositions as 
cramps, spasms, sour stomach, heartburn, neryous- 
ness, sleeplessaess, sick headache, diarrha@a, dysen- 
tery, colic, Qatulency and internal paius of all kisds 
it is indispensable, and should be kept constanily on 
hand in every well-regulated household. In the 
treatment of malaria, fever and ague, billows and 
otber quick fevers no other remedy can be compared 
withit. Dr. Radway’s Sarsaparillian Resolvent isa 
blood purifier, and where the climatic changes are so 
frequent and so wearing upon the system, even to 
those of the most robust constitutions, it has had 
marked successasatonic and as a remedy for all 
chronic diseases resulting from impure blood, Not 
the leastimportant of the articles prepared by this 
house is Dr. Radway’s Pills, the great liver and 
They are perfectly tasteless, ele- 





stomach remedy. 


gantiy coated with sweet gum, and are purely vege- 
table, containing no mercury, minerals or deleterious 
drugs. Dyspepsia in its worst form is permaneutly 


eradicated from tlie system by the use of these pleas 
ant little pellets, restoring strength to the stomach, 
and enabling it to perform all its legitimate fune- 
tions. Dr. Radway & Co. also publisha very iuter 
esting work, entitied ‘*False and True,*’ which will 
be mailed to any address on receipt of a2cent stamp. 
The headquarters of the firm, which has branch 
housesin all parts of the world, is at 32 Warren 
street, New York City. 





EUMPEREYS’ 
Homeopathic Veterinary 
Specifics for 
HORSES, CATTLE, SHEEP» 
DOGS, HOGS, POULTRY. 
Used by U.S. Governm’t. 
Chart on Rollers, 
and Book Sent Free. 
Humphreys’ Med. Co., 109 Fulton St., N. ¥. 








Restores original luster and finish to the shoe. Only 
Dressing that will produce a Polish without shrink- 
ing, cracking, or hardening the leather. Each 
Bottle contains Souble the quantity of other dress- 

ings. Gold Medal received at New Urieans for superi- 
erity ower all others. Your Shoe Dealer has it. Manuf 


&Y GEO. H. WOOD & CO., BOSTON. 
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S ctio a guarentee r SCOTT, %43 Bway, NY. 














4 VSure to eutt. Oat. 3 
Ww ANTED. en, W 
$70 per m vath at their 


a package of t 
Address, H.C. ROWELL &00)., RUTLAND, VT. 

















COLD 
WATCHES == 





worth 

Bie. Each of be so many correct apewers) 
will recetve a Dosen of car "Sik Pecket Hand. 
nor worth BB. Encheer BOc. (stamps, silver or postal 
mote) with your anewer, for which we will send you our New Ele- 
y [ilestrased . cvotaming the latest Fancy Stit bes 
foe Crazy Pas bwork, &c_, and a finely illustrated Book 
of Astoaens and ay pepe 
im, Artificial Flowers, 2c. from Tieeue 


vas Sik Wont, 870 CHAPEL ST, MEW WAVER, Conn, 


1 Game Acthors, 9 Gam« Tentnns, 14 New Songs, 16 
Com plete Stories, Agt)s Sample Book and thie ne. 
B@e. 6 ices S@e, } ANS 2 OU. NEW HAVES,CT 


Reauties, 1%. 2 for Tc. 
<. Gem Agency, Uriecans, Ing. 





Men, Women, Rovs and Girls to earn 
own homes. A alice, light, 
easv and progtable basiness, Costly oulfil of samples, 
ots and tall Inetructions sent for lie 











Every Lady desires to be considered 
hardsome. mostimportant adjunct 


to — beauty is a clear, smooth, s ft 
beau Ladies aiflicted 


Skim and other Blemixhes, should lose 
no time in applying this old extablished 
and delightful Toilet paration. 
It will tmemediatedy obliterate all euch 
imperfections and is perfectiy harmleces. 
It has been chemically analysed by 
the Board of Health of New York City, 
and pronounced entirely free from any 
material injurious to the health or skin. 
Price, 75 Cents Per Bottle. 
Sold by Druezists and Fancy Goods 
Dealers Every whera 


TO PLAY MUSIC 
WITHOUT STUDY! | 


This Can Be Dore by Means of the 


INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE to the PIANO or ORGAN. 


Anrone k x gainune, either ‘in the head, 


ean play WITHOUT ANY PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OF MUSIC OK THE INSTRU- 
MENTs. Ia fact nay be the first time they have ever seen a plane or organ, yet if they know 
so much as te * wv hum a tune—say **Way Down on the Swanee River, for inetance—they 
can play it IMMEDIATELY, correctly and with gool effect, on the piamo or organ, wilh the as- 


of thie ts. U TDR. 


sistance 


in different keys. Thas the player bas the full effect of the bass and trehi« “ts, together « the 
power of matiag cerrect and harmonious ct ris in accompaniments Itmeust be pla y under 
stocmd that thee ts « will not make an accomp!ished musician without stets It wi do nothing 
of the kind. What itecando, do well and WITHOUT FAIL ts to emabie seyone understanding 
the nature of at e or alr in music to play such lanes oF alra, Fithowl ever Sarit opene! a music 
book, and without previewsly needing to know the liference between A rae, ao ha te r a 
quarter-nete, a shar] waflat. The Guid 4 placed? on the instrument, ant the aver, 
reference to anything t what he le shown by it tede, can in ate@ mom * pia the ocr a 
curateiy and © tt east trouble. Although It does not and never can + ant reguiar phe 
of study, It will be of al able assistance to the player by ‘‘ear’’ and a « . r 
own instructors. By giving the student the power to pi ag CMEDCATE twee es of dif- 
ferent character—t shumber of pleces bet ig sent with each t,ulde * *ar @ . a ed ; 
the sounds, and the fingers used to the position and touch of the aus - . . prace- ‘ 
tice with t ‘ ei «easy to pick out, almost « sa . . ained & 
piaver, ar air of ne that may be heard or known. 

I ‘ : we repeat, st liearn how to read the e p * teact 
theae « “a tepend veares learning ar t ‘ . s ‘ 2 “ 
EITHER PREY Us KNOW LEDGE OR STUDY 4 ; if sn 4 Bh. «sands wea 
tune —sa The S$ I a Bye an pia a 7 . - TY ar 
many * . t “ae . " 
7” ast tnt I» A \ ~ Py . 

‘ s 


THE QUIDE 


THE GUIDE shows how the tanes are to be played # ith both hands and 


726 SANSOM §&T., 





n. DOLLARD, 
513 . 
CHESTNUT sT., 
Philadelphia. . 
Premier (Artist 


IN HAIR. 


Inveator of the celebrated GOSSARZE VEN } 
TELATING Wt@ ext ELASTIC BAND 
TOUPrRES. 


Instructions to emable Ladies and Gentiemen wo 
measure their own beats with accuracy : 
Por Wires, I¥ CUES. TOUPTEERS AND SCALFS4, j 































































































No.1, The round of the INCHES. | 
bead. No. 1. Prom forehead back 
No. 2% From forehead as far as 4. 


bal } 
over the head te neck. | No. 2 (wer forehead as ' 


No. 2 From ear to ear far as required. e 
over the 7 Ne. & (wer the crown of i 
No. 4 From ear to car the bead. | . 


He bas always ready for sale a 


endid Stock of 
Gents’ W Toa 


Latics ‘ee Half Wigs, 
Frizettes, ( etc., beantifully manufac- 
tured, and as any establishment in Ge 
Union. Lottece iheas eng past of the world wil! P 
cetve attention. | 

Private rooms for Dyeing Ladics’ aad Gentiemen's 


CURE %:.DEAF 


nnn ny -d my phe my 
- @ ant pavteren tho wer of the natura ' 


— une 

. —¥- 
con vetaation ey ees y ba 
. HISOUL, OBB Brvedway, Sew York, Mention this pepe. 


Sample Rook of beantifel cards, 14 Games, 
12 tricks ia 4% Album versean All fur 
ak. Shamp ease - atten 15, Ohia 


5 A NOnTe. Agents wanted. @@ beat eell- 
$ ies wm the or | sample free. 
a roms JAY BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 


Suupay REWARD AND 
WUSIT ING, Levety : Bran oew 
Cautacegwe, & Agts. terms for dc. stamp. 
WC. rtewetd & Co., Onntertrowt, 4 


ACARD. Tw all «be are safering from errors 
end iadiscretions of Teeth, eerveus weakness, carly 
decay, loss of manhood, Oc, 1 will «end a -ecipe that 
will cure you, FREF (FF CHARGE This areat 
remedy was discevered Sy a missionary in South ' 
America. Send self-addressed envelope to Rev. 
Josarnu T. ixmax, Station DD, New Tork City. 

Instant relief. Final cure and never 

je tetarman Neindelicacy. Neither 

en purge, salve of suppettery. Liver, kidney 

iaoebieenhien eegewtally Constipalim-— cur- 

<aune magic. Sufferers ©))!) warn of asimple remedy 
by addressing, J. H. REEVES, 78 Nasma St, N.Y. j 


\ ake monev oe dass eellitog **“Wonders**and other 
nes books. Write A. GowtTon &200,, Phila., Pa. } 

New Hidden Name Borter Oardsand Ring, ioc., 
1 pss. £6 ringsite. Manson Bros., Mt. Carmel, Ct. 


WOMAN WANTED ssi55 | 


vicinity ~esibie hummer Heferences «xchanged. 
GAY MFG CO., 14 Barclay St., 4.Y- 


FLILAC SOAP 


The aew } amd exquisite Toilet ap | 
which for perfect Decite ant bemmene | 
ency of Delicate fragrance is unequalled 
for either Teilet or Narsery use. No 
materials unless carefully selected and 
ya manag | meget into ite mann- 
facture, e this Seap is perfectly 
reliable for usein the Nervery aud un- 
Fivalled for gemeral Toilet use. 

Larap’s Warre Luac Torcet Soap is ' 
te fresking and pothung to the skin, lav- 
ing it beautifully clear sqft and smovth. 

Price, 20c. perCake. Box 3 Cakes 50c. 

Sent by Mall upon Receipt of Price. 


sedd Premeists and Fancy Goods 
whe Lyerywhere,. ~ 





9, Rt SN org age arte om 


a Ree 


as tt is called,’ ora hem, whistle or sing, 


‘th an <i RR» 





























MUSIC CO., 


PHILADELPHIA. 






































It is quite an appalling undertaking to 
take an inventory of the new goods The 
woolen stuffs get the first inspection, as 
they have 
itv.” 

When they have been roughly divided 
into stripes, checks, plaids, and plain cam- 
other suiting», 
under 
clear 
of 


just now “the interest of actual- 


el's hairs, diagonals and 
varietics 
order, a 


multitude 


and a consideration of the 
each heading comes next in 
notion of things is lost in the 
individual combinations. 
But as the opt 
fully to 
smoorppethiinng: te 
thie 
fire 


wr 


cheer- 
is 


ver fail 


“there 


Inimsts me 


exctaim every Vvear, 
.ery taste.” 
there 


eameil’s hairs in 


staite 


Among are some €Xx- 


siripus 
and soft 
shades, the stripes three 
of the 


across with 


«Minit ‘ 
Poe 


Inches wide, 1 


re nut 


iv 
na darker tone Sane 


eolor, and barred 


diag 


and 


nally 


fine dark 4} lines rows of white 
Spots. 

of of the 
vel looking designs of the sea- 
of the stripe 


up of the 


Tiis is in the piece one bicost 


‘ 
i 


v tae 


Not a great dea! 


thie 


very 


‘h int makiny 


mbitually in one or two panels 
hair folds 
skirt—the 
la©- 
the 


ih 


callie . 


the 


ripe thie ne. | 
draperies ol 


CcTims WwW ise then, in a 


bniviinige 


row vost and stuall revers at Ube top ol 


sure on Ube hair waist. 


aiiit = 


sie Ves are aim) occasionally Coll. 
is of the stripe-like 


Upper ol the 


ani 


bracelets grircdiny the part 


“arin 


Camel's hairs in combination will form 


some of the most quietiv ladv-like walking 
It may be re- 
to know that 


they are seld at about $1.75 or 82 per yard, 


sults of lle ensulliy season. 


tuarked for those who wish 


In double widths. 

Dhiese are coumte wamong the French 
Stiititigs, as are the very pretty crepy wool 
primed Wisiedi ceotree dna leet agre, With an as 
sorted plaid im dark brown: in mordoré 
brown, With an asserted plant of blue and 
miordore in «a charming greenish pray, 
With a plaidin chk and pale preen and 
wera im steel grav, with a plaid of wine 
eolor, 


Dhose Wonen who are opposed to the all- 


jovading Dritash ideas in gowns as mlascu- 
line, and even in their very rigidity and 
Satiipelacaty **heotacd, Will make their spring 
purchases tipom these lines. 

Others, Whe deo met miieh care about look 
ing feminine and bremehv, and whose 
ideals are all tatlor niuade, will expend what 
enthusiasin they have to lavish on theimat- 


ter on the decidedly *sulty’ light sumer 


checks sone oof Ube stiallest designs of 
Which thev w prerr ive atonce to be *de 
bigebattaal Re Llose of tens trousers ($1 
to sl | ara 
Cory the - woven, pun-shaped = suit- 
nes, With intersecting lines of blue, red 
~@e rewarn ia slate grounding, or of seal, 
preen a Wo hiite vera tawny brown ; and 
ulin ! bevtatety ua the somewhat ol strep 
erous designs in larger plaids which will 
! ised as shirtings, with quite plain 
air ipeeries 
lo puss te cottom gaods, one finds the 
tripees pore Hiinant there also. The ging 
4 : ‘ wer i bonny mou! 
b White Insert 
pos | k brauatl, 
‘ “a erta bittie airs of 
‘ i _ ! i KK ¢ 
hie’ Tuan 
‘ > “A referetice to thie 
wrilive ‘ > ili i 
j t . ‘ far im large delicately 
itited - ratispwarent white lines, 
forming a ai; these, like the 
stiri ” | Pe citipciasatya, 10) @ Stith 
tM x x Wilh them. Alto- 
gether, thev are very prettv, and one treats 
thet nm t new tise with the new 
dlefere ‘ I . sirained ton lopt lo 
Waris st ra arit = e creature, just 
mut, “uti pratieny i fresti little re 
Serves wail ail hess une Woman- 
" Es Hone lastsaw growing rapidly 
erskirt at U Knew, and with her 
‘ ‘ ~ 
as th ritipriia s ¢ olute 
~ Sal tO then thie 
. eT ind sSulmiued 
‘ dark “I 
wari v" 
_ ‘ ve ana 
auf a . iit | of ‘ a.” 
ere of y yan * Of (Wo sombre colors, 
~ lara ful, “al “kK blue. Thea: Willi 
lor Skirts and fora i ination with 





THE 


plain sateens of the darker color. 


SATURDAY 





these dark piain and striped saicens, witha 
touch of velvet in cuffs and collar and vest, 
will have no end of patrons. 


ing summer will be faille Francaise and 
moire—commonly spelt with an acute 
accent on the final e, and pronounced 
“moirey,’’ for no reason, apparently, ex- 
cept that in the original French there is no 
trace of an accent, and that the thing is 
moire and nothing else. 

Whole dresses of French failie, with 
revers, bands, etc., of velvet, to serve as a 
relief, are in prospect. 

That always charming fabric, moire and 
satin, in alternate stripes, is introduced 
once more and recommended among the 
simpler uses to which it can be put, for 
coubination with fine cashmere, either for 
the street or house. 

There is not alittle gold bullion and lace 
to be seen in the handsome imported suits, 
and some traces of silver appear as well on 
toilets of heliotrope or gray faille, sicili- 
ene, or satin; Satin, by the way, though 
given the go-by on this side of the water, 
has not received as summary a dismissal in 
Paris, where the good dressmakers do not 
hesitate to use it by way of change. 

In the matter (of head-~iress, you can 
scarcely do wrong in selecting a beaded 
bonnet. The choice is large. They are to 
be had in every conceivable color, and in 
many varieties, and there are many 
novel features in the new productions, that 
last year’s goods are out of tashion. 

The most costly kind of beaded bonnet 
is worked with an admixture of tambour in 
silk on transparent net foundations, but 
while they look light, they are so well 
covered with the work that the hair is not 
seen through. 

Small seed pearls are used, with jet and 


Bu 


glass beads, but more frequently metallic 
beads, which are bright and glistening,and 
accord perfectly in color, 

Some of the prettiest are combinations 
and steel, 
and two shades of heliotrope. The brims 
are mostly covered with velvet and edged 
over like a 
rope, and plenty of feathers and bowsseem 


of cardinal and coral, pritirose 


with beads, sometimes sewn 


admissible on the tront. 

Other bonnets are wire, and 
they show infinite variety in the shape of 
brim and crown. They have the appear- 
ance of a fine bead network, with tassels of 


beaded on 


beads hanging trom each intersection ; the 
brims wired, and often 
dyked edges ; and a variety which imm- 
presses itself on the eve and mind is bent 
into longitudinal from crown to 
brim. 


are have Van- 


ridges 


Corrugated pearls in many colorings are 
anoveltv which will be worn at races and 
gay gatherings inthe summer, and these 
larger placed at the 
network much 


beads are angles 


formed of a stmaller 


make. 


bry 


Straws are to be greatly worn in fine 
Dunstables and a long range of fancy mate- 
rials. ‘The plaits in the plain kinds 


finer than in previous years, and they 


are 
are 
to be had in almost any color, 

bonnets are 
brim to the 
both quaint 
them of the nature of 
They 


“church 


The new 
the 


are 


Now as to shape : 


longerand higher from 


‘rown, and these crowns 
and curious, many of 
the but 


re) 


horseshoe, quite different. 
name of 
by which 


that they describe a pointed arch. 


olee in the Specific 


“flat-iron,”’ 


door,’ or it is seen 

Some of them are cloven down the cen- 
tre, as though struck with a hatchet, while 
some are so scooped at the top that, look- 
ing towards the front, the crown stands up 
in two points above the brim in height ; 
others again are divided into four quarters 
by «a straw ridge, the plaits each going 
diverse ways. 

The sugar-bag crown has asquare straight 
ridge at the top ; straws are often covered 
With bead tassels, and many of the brims 


are bordered with beads, but, as a rule, 
they are cloven in the centre: and the 
Olivia is the dominant idea; the point 


turning upwards in contradistinction to the 
Marie Stuart where the point turns down. 


Odds and Ends. 





-OMETHING FOR THHt TARLEI 
l , s Take some i boiled 
a! tt in slices, and put the 

{ul } laloes W 


} st 


into small balls about the size of a 
put them into a silewpan with 
butter and a good sprinkling of sa 


hiartie, 
plenty of 
it ; Keep 
the pan covered, and shak« 


For the street on hot days we suspect that | 


| 


The silk stuffs now and through the com- 


| 





EVENING POST. 











| until they are quite done and ofa golden 


color, which will be in about one hour’s 
time. 

Fried Potatoes.—Pare some potatoes 80 as 
to give each the form of acylinder, then cut 
each cvifnder in slices the eighth of an:inch 
thick ; dry them thoroughly with a cloth, 
and put them in a frying basket. Have 
ready two pans filled with boiling lard, 
plunge the basket in one of them, and keep 
shaking it ; in two or three minutes lif up 
the basket and plunge it into the other pan, 
when the slices of potatoes will swell out; 
drain them of all tat and serve. The secret 
of success consists in removing the basket 
from the first pan of fat at the right mo- 
ment ; the potatoes should not be allowed 
to color in it. 

Clear Game Soup.—Take the remnants 
of any kind of game not high, put them 
into a saucepan with an onion or carrot, 
two or three cloves, a small piece of mace, 
a bay leaf, some parsley, whole pepper,and 
salt to taste. Cover the whole with veal or 
poultry stock, and set the saucepan to boil 
gently for a couple of hours. Strain off the 
soup and set it to boil again, then throw in 
an ounce of raw beef or liver coarsely 
chopped, let it give one boil, and strain the 
soup though a napkin. If not quite clear, 
the clarifying process must be repeated. A 
very small quantity of sherry may be put 
in before clarifying. 






Oyster Soup.—Take four dozen oysters, 
parboil them in their own liquor. Beard 
two dozen and lay them aside. Pound the 
rest and the beards with the yolks of three 
hard-boiled eggs, add the oyster liquor and 
as much white stock as you want soup ; let 
the whole boil, and then pass it through a 
hair sieve. Put in the whole oysters, make 
the soup hot, season with pepper, salt, and 
grated nutmeg, and, just before serving, 
stir in off the fire a gill of cream beaten up 
with the yolk of a raw egg. 

—— Take 2 oz. of butter and a tablespoon- 
ful of flour, mix over the fire, and add one 
quart of fish stock ; when it boils, add two 
dozen of oysters blanched in their own 
liquor, bearded, and each cut in two or 
three pieces, add also the liquor, strained, 
some grated nutmeg, a small quantity of 
minced parsley, pepper and salt to taste. 
Stir in, at the last, off the fire, the yolks of 
two eggs, beaten up with the juice of half a 
lemon, and strained. 

Gravy Soup.—Take from 3 1b. to 4 lb. of 
shin of beef, cut off 14 lb. of lean, and put 
What is left into a stewpan, add four quarts 
of water anda large pinch of salt ; when 
boiling skim it well, and putin one large 
carrot, one turnip, two large onions, four 
or five cloves, a few peppercorns, any trim- 
mings of leeks or celery ; leave it to boil 
gently four or five hours, skim off the fat, 
strain it through a cloth into a basin, leave 
it tocool ; cut the lean meat very small, 
pound it, and work into it one whole egg,a 
little salt, and any trimmings of cooked 
veal or fowl, a few trimmings of uncooked 
carrot, onion and celery ; pour in the stock, 
stir it over a quick fire until it boils, leave 
it to boil from ten io fifteen minutes, 
strain through a napkin into a clean stew- 
pan, let it come to the boil, and serve, 

Coffee Ice Pudding.—Pound 2 oz. of 
freshly-roasted coffee in a mortar, just 
enough to crush the berries without reduc- 
ing them to powder. Put them into a pint 
of milk with 6 oz. of loaf sugar, let it boil, 
then leave it to get cold, strain it on the 
yolks of six eggs in a double saucepan, and 
stir on the fire till the custard thickens. 
When quite cold work into ita gill and a 
halfofcreams whipped to a froth. Freeze 
the mixture in the ice pot, then fill a plain 
ice mould with it, and lay it in ice till the 
time of serving. 

Chocolate Cream.—Mix the yolks of six 
eggs, strained with 2 oz. of pounded loaf 
sugar, 3 oz, of grated chocolate, and one 
pint of milk. Set the mixture on the fire 
in a double saucepan, the outer one filled 
with hot water, and keep stirring until the 
milk thickens ; dissolve in a little milk 1 
oz of gelatine, previously soaked in cold 
water ; add this to the cream, strain it, pour 
it into a mould, and put into a cold place, 
or on ice to set. 

Anchovy Sauce.—Chop very finely three 
or four sinall onions,six anchovies (washed 
and boned), a little lemon peel, a sprig of 
parsley, and few capers ; brown a table- 


| Spoonful of flour in butter, mix with it the 


anchovies, onions, ete., and a little stock 
and boil for a few minutes. 
aE 
. WV ¢ 
10 1 widow wi ul 1e VAT 
hildren by him. She died, and Whittaker | 


| entered into correspondence with his first 


wife, who was in England, effected a 


| reconciliation, brought her over here, and 


asionally | married her again. 





; the distant telephoue, and create a corres} 


G. P.—The term of the Mayor of Phij 
adelphia under the new charter is four years, at an 
annual salary of §12,(0. 


NaNKI-PooH.—What a ridiculous ques 
tion! In one sense to-morrow never comes ; in an- 
other sense it does, We are sorry you and your sister 
find nothing better to quarrel about. 


L1zz18.—By writing to the Dean of Jef. 
fereon College, this city, aud giving good reasons {or 
answering your letter, you might learn more about 
what is known as hypnotism and its relation to 
modern medical science, 


A, F.—The red hand on the baronet’s 
escutcheon represents the ‘‘bloody hand of Ulster’: 
in Lreland. Baronetcies were founded by James I. to 
raise money in connection with his scheme for the 
colonisation of that province, and its device was 
therefore naturally adopted as the heraldic symbol 
of the new order, 


A. R. D.—It is possible that you misun- 
derstood the persons you overheard talking on the 
subject. The fructification ofsome plants and flower. 
ing shrubs is helped by bees and insects carrying the 
pollen from one flower to another, but neither clover 
nor buck wheat requires the interposition of bees to 
ensure its fertility. 


ANx1I0uU8s.—No fortune-teller, “prophet,” 
seer, clairvoyant, ‘‘medium,*’ or anyone of the sort, 
has any power of foretelling the future, and many of 
those who advertise under such names are people 
‘‘farthest from whom is best.’* Consult the advice 
of relatives and trustworthy friends, use your own 
judgment, and save your money, 


KANGAROO.—Blushing is what is pbysi- 
ologically kaown as an ‘‘involuntary’’ action of the 
nervous system on the blood-vessels of the face, caus- 
ing them to dilate under the influence of mental 
emotion, and the skin to become suffused, The ob- 
vious remedy ts to maintain the mental equilibrium, 
and to check the emotion that causes the blush- 
ing. 

Eva.—Tbere would be no harm at all in 
your putting a little color on your cheeks, The best 
coloring-matter to use is that supplied by the natural 
human circulation, It can be perfectly obtained by 
exercise In the open air, producing a good and 
healthyappetite, Neveremploy any other, ‘A litile 
touching up’’ can only make you ridiculous or worse. 
Men are certain to find it out, and will despise you 
accordingly. 

G. W. K.—You must send a copy of the 
title page of your music tothe ‘‘Librarian of Con- 
gress, Washington, D. C.** You must send a tee of 
fifty cents with this, and fifty more when you get 
yourseal of copy-right from the Librarian, Then 
after the music is published, you must send two com- 
plete copies to the Librarian, There is no fee to be 
paid other than the one dollar mentioned above, You 
have to puta notice on each piece of music you print 
that itis ‘*Copy-righted According to Act of Con- 
gress.’’ 

ENA.—A|1I things considered, we do not 
think you have done anything which you had not a 
righttode, You were entitled to know the actual 
reason why he wished to have the marriage post- 
poned, Hisconduct indicates that he prefers the 
other young lady to you, and your determination not 
to send for him to call on you is a proper one, You 
should not violate your own sense of self-respect. 
Besides, your mother approves of your course, and 
it is always safe for a daughter to actin such matters 
in accordance with her mother’s judgment. 


Sans.—If the so-called damp spots on 
the back of silvered plated-glass are visible in front, 
there is noremedy save cleaning off the old deposit 
and re-silvering. They are probably not due to 
moisture as such, but to some chemical action which 
the dampness has enabled to start. Your neighbor- 
hood is probably impregnated with moreor less acid 
fumes, or you burn much gas. When you have had 
the glass re-silvered, see that the coating is well pro- 
tected witha thoroughly sound and efficient varnish. 
Thick shellac varnish is the best. 


R.S. K.—Mead and wetheglin are similar, 
but not precisely the same, nor is either beverage al- 
ways made in the same way. Honey is a principal 
ingredient in each. They are not much used now. A 
person may get drunk on either of them, if he drinks 
it to excess ; but, used with any degree of modera- 
tion, neither of them is intoxicating. Itis said thac 
Queen Elizabeth was very fond of metheglin, and 
used to give special orders as to how it was to be made 
in its preparation, the mantifacturers were sure to be 
soundly rated tor their carelessness, and the Queen 
would drink an unusual quantity to allay her excite- 
ment. Metheglin was a favorite beverage of literary 
people and the clergy in former days. 

STUDENT.—There is no positively «ccu- 
rate information attainable in regard to the desert of 
Sahara ; but it is belleved vy scientific men who have 
investigated the matter, that some of the large desert 
tracts on the globe were once fertile regions. It 1s 
also believed that their fertility was destroyed by 
burning the forests with which they were once cov- 
ered. The territory of Tunis is sometimes referred to 
as affording very strong proof of this theory. It is 
now largely a desert, and can barely support a popa- 
lation of one million and ahalf, whereas it is said 
that within histocical periods Tunis was an exceed- 
ingly fertile country and had a population of twenty 
million. But the forests were burned off, the streams 
dried up, the land became barren, and the population 
perished by tens of thousands till it was reduced to 
its present paucity of numbers. 

READER. — An instrument capable of 
transmitting musical sounds, and also, imperfectly, 
speech, was invented by Reiss in 1852,but the articulat- 
ing telephone now in use dates from 1876, when it 
was invented by Graham Bell. It consists of a wooden 
or ebonite case, terminating at one end in & conical 
aperture or mouthpiece, behind which is a plate ngs 
diaphragm of thin sheet-iron. Close, behind the 
diaphragm is the end of a cylindrical bar magnet, 
round which is wrapped a coll of fine insulated wire, 
the ends of which are attached to insulated wires that 
are conducied to the distant station, and there con- 
nected with a similar instrument. A person speaks 
into the mouthpiece of the telephone, and the vibra- 


tions of his volce are communicated to the diaph- 
sing il to vibrate backwards and forwar™® 
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change in the strengti of the magnet attached ; 
Thus the diaphragm of the second telephone is ™ ade 
to vibrate, and the vibrations being communicated (@ 
the air, the words spoken to the first telephone f° 
reprodaced by the second. 




















